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FOREWORD 


For some time it has been planned to 
hold in type certain articles that have 
seemed likely to be considered as having 
especially and continuous use to research- 
ers in the genealogical field to be reprint- 
ed later as the membership of the Society 
increased and as interest in genealogy 
continued to grow. This would not only 
serve as aids to genealogists who would 
find it helpful, and doubtless like, to have 
these outstanding articles and assembled 
data from different issues of the QUAR- 
TERLY brought together into one or 
more pamphlets or books containing re- 
lated data. Such compilations would not 
only be helpful to members and genealo- 
gists in general, but would relieve the 


pressure on the QUARTERLY, the stock 
of some issues of which are already run- 
ning low. The plan is to issue three such 
pamphlets: 1. articles of general aid to 
genealogical research; 2. those, the pur- 
pose of which aim to give special aid to 
research in the Southern States; 3. those 
which apply to New England, New Jersey, 
and the Middle Western States. 


We earnestly hope that these collections 
of especially prepared data will find favor 
generally and prove of great help in gene- 
alogical research, whether large or small 
compilations. 


Roberta P. Wakefield, 
Editor. 
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PITFALLS IN GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH’ 


By MILTON RUBINCAM 


The beginner in genealogical investiga- 
tion soon learns much about techniques of 
research and source-materials, but fre- 
quently it takes time for him to recognize 
certain danger-signs which, if left un- 
heeded, will swerve him from the trail and 
send him chasing after a wholly unrelated 
family. This report will consider the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) Assumption of rela- 
tionship to families of similar names; (2) 
Chronology; (8) Claims to nobility; (4) 
Family traditions; (5) Assumption of 
coats-of-arms; and (6) Importance of re- 
viewing the periodical literature. 


(1) Assumption of relationship to fam- 
ilies of similar names. One of our great 
failings when we first undertake to trace 
our ancestry is to assume a connection 
with another family of similar or identi- 
cal surname. This is an especially dan- 
gerous procedure, for, until we develop 
the ability to analyze the evidence at our 
disposal and to deduce therefrom correct 
conclusions, we find ourselves annexing 
ancestors who do not belong to us. 


Many examples come readily to mind. 
An Indiana family claimed that their 
ancestor, William Moffett, married Isabel- 
la Read, daughter of John and Gertrude 
(Thompson) Read, and granddaughter of 
George Read, of Delaware, Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.? This alle- 
gation is not supported by Maj. Harmon 
Pumpelly Read’s valuable and well-docu- 
mented Rossiana (1908), containing de- 
tailed accounts of the Ross and Read fam- 
ilies. On p. 270 he shows that the Sign- 

er’s son, John Read (1769-1854), married 


1This article was originally prepared as a talk 
before the Fort McHenry Chapter, D.A.R., 16 
Nov. 1954, Columbia Chapter, D. A. R., ; 
1954, and National Genealogical Society, 8 Jan. 
1955. It has been completely revised for publica- 
tion, with the elimination of anecdotes and the 
inclusion of additional data. 


2D. A. R. Lineage Book, Vol. 58 (1906), pp. 258- 
259, Vol. 79 (1910), p. 202, and Vol. 81 (1910), 
p. 256. 


Martha Meredith (not Gertrude Thomp- 
son), and had five children: John Mere- 
dith, Edward, Henry Meredith, Margaret 
Meredith (died in infancy), and another 
Margaret Meredith (unmarried). The 
“daughter” Isabella is conspicuous by 
reason of her absence. Further research 
discloses that the Isabella Read who mar- 
ried William Moffett belonged to a rela- 
tively obscure family of Reed of Wash- 
ington Co., Va.* Obviously the Indiana 
descendants of William and _ Isabella 
(Reed) Moffett had assumed a connection 
with the great Delaware family partly 
because of the similarity of surname and, 
perhaps, partly because of the fame of the 
Signer. 

Another case of mistaken identity in- 
volved families named Tuttle and Tuthill. 
To put it mildly, the published genealogies 
were bewildering. It was said, for in- 
stance, that Samuel Tuttle, of Hanover, 
Morris Co., married (1751) Rachel, daugh- 
ter of Col. Jacob Ford, Sr., of Morristown. 
The Ford family historians declared that 
Samuel’s wife was not Rachel but Sarah, 
daughter of the senior Col. Ford; more- 
over, they spelled his name Tuthill. Also, 
the Ford genealogists stated he died in 
1814, 52 years after he had died in 1762 
according to the Tuttle authorities. (The 
present writer aged rapidly while trying 
to solve this baffling mystery!) Eventu- 
ally he proved that two men of unrelated 
families were involved, one named Samuel 
Tuttle, who died in 1762, and the other 
named Samuel Tuthill, who died in 1814. 
It was the latter (Tuthill) who married 
Sarah, daughter of Col. Jacob Ford, Sr., 
and it was demonstrated that the former 
(Tuttle) married Rachel Gould. To add 
to the confusion, both men were Presby- 
terians, both lived in the same neighbor- 
hood, and Moses, brother of Samuel Tut- 


3 Information (based upon family records) from 
Mrs. Isabel Paflin (now deceased), of Tenafly, N. J. 
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tle, married Jane Ford and so became a 
brother-in-law of Samuel Tuthill! 


(2) Chronology.—Many a false family 
tree has been constructed because of the 
failure to take chronology into considera- 
tion. 


About 32 years ago the writer of a little 
book on the Haines family of Burlington 
Co., N. J., declared that the founder, 
Richard Haines or Haynes, of Aynho, 
Northamptonshire, England, who died at 
sea en route to America in 1682, was a 
son of Rev. John Haynes and grandson of 
John Haynes, of co. Essex, England, a 
celebrated 17th century governor of Con- 
necticut, by his wife, Mabel Harlakenden. 
The compiler of that slender volume did 
not realize she had a slight technicality 
to overcome—the matter of chronology. 
Mabel (Harlakenden) Haynes was born 
in 1614, and as Richard Haines must have 
been born between 1635 and 1640, his 
“orandmother” had reached the youthful 
age of 21 to 26 years at the time of his 
birth. Moreover, if we accept this line- 
age, Rev. John Haynes must have been 
born at about the same time as his alleged 
“son”, the ancestor of the New Jersey 
family.° 


In 1937 a book was published purport- 
ing to show the royal ancestry of George 
Gardiner, an early New England settler. 
The next year a competent young geneal- 
ogist published an article demonstrating 
that the compilers of the book not only 
had crowded six generations into about 
30 years, but they had successfully indi- 
cated that a woman was married before 
her great-grandmother was born!® 


Going to the other extreme, some writ- 
ers give too few generations to their fam- 
ilies. In 1946 a query appeared in that 
highly useful paper, Genealogy & History, 
asserting that in 1310 Hugh Sawyer was 
knighted for bravery by Richard Coeur 


4Milton Rubincam, “The Identity of the Wife of 
Samuel Tuttle, of Hanover, Morris County, New 
Jersey’’, Genealogical Magazine of New Jersey, April 
1939, pp. 38-42. 


5 The present genealogist of the N. J. Haineses is 
an N. G.S. member, Capt. John W. Haines, U.S. N. 
(retired). Years ago, when the writer was a 
novice, Capt. (then Ensign) Haines pointed out the 
chronological impossibility of the Mabel (Harlaken- 
den) Haynes-Richard Haines connection. * 


® Meredith B. Colket, Jr., ‘The ‘Royal Ancestry’ 
of George Gardiner’, The American Genealogist, 
vol. XIV (April 1938). 


de Lion, and that Hugh’s son, Sir Robert 
Sawyer, was Attorney-General to King 
Charles II, who reigned from 1660 to 
1685. The absurdity of this statement is 
apparent when one realizes that over 350 
years separated the “father” in 1310 from 
his “son” in the 17th century. A case of 
remarkable longevity and besides, Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion was not King in 1310, 
but had reigned over a century earlier.’ 


(3) Claims to nobility. — Unfounded 
claims to antiquity are the bane of care- 
ful genealogists. There is nothing so 
distasteful as the necessity for exploding 
a beautiful family legend, but in the in- 
terest of historical and genealogical ac- 
curacy, such an exposé must be made. 
Numerous books making wild allegations 
are in existence, and it is one of the most 
difficult things to shake the faith in those 
allegations of members of the families 
involved. The story has appeared in 
print. Ergo, it must be so. Johannes 
Gutenberg little realized, when he invent- 
ed printing from movable types, that in 
time the printing-press would take on an 
aura of genealogical sanctity. 


Among the American claims to royal 
and noble origins which have been thor- 
oughly exploded are the Rittenhouse de- 
scent from Emperor Maximilian II, of the 
House of Habsburg; the Dyer descent 
from Lady Arabella Stuart; the Springer 
descent from the Thuringian Landgrave, 
Ludwig “der Springer”; the Fernald de- 
scent from the patriarch Seth, who, we 
are assured (with great particularity), 
was born on Monday, 3 April 1030, and 
died on Friday, 11 November 1042;° and 
the Washington descent from the god 
Odin! European families likewise claim 
fantastic origins—the French ducal house 
of Lévis-Mirepoix, tracing descent from 
the priestly tribe of Levi; the Massimo 
family of Rome, boasting of its descent 
from Fabius Maximus; the Fieldings, 
Earls of Denbigh and Desmond, claiming 
to be a branch of the House of Habsburg- 
Lauffenburg, etc. In the 19th century the 
great Dr. J. Horace Round proved that 
this last line was based on a series of 


7Genealogy & History, vol. VI (15 Jan. 1946), 
item no. 10928 (query), vol. VII (15 March 1946), 
item no. 11130 (the present writer’s reply). 


8 Walter Goodwin Davis gives a highly diverting 
resumé of this crazy pedigree in his scholarly The 
Ancestry of Joseph Waterhouse (1949), pp. 35-37. 
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forged documents—a blow from which the 
haughty Feildings never quite recovered.°® 
But all of these claims pale into insignifi- 
cance when we consider the origin of the 
Hungarian princely house of Esterhazy, 
the genealogy of which formerly began as 
follows: ‘Adam Esterhdzy, first of the 
name; Adam, his son, second of the name 
Adam, his son, third of the name, under 
whom God created the world’! 


The above comments are not intended 
to discourage genealogical novices. Many 
claims to the medieval ancestry of 17th 
and 18th century American colonists are 
quite valid, as the following list shows: 
Gov. Thomas Dudley, of Massachusetts, 
and Anne Hutchinson, the great fighter 
for freedom of conscience, from Magna 
Charta barons; Dep.-Gov. Roger Ludlow, 
of Connecticut, from King Edward I, of 
England; Edward Carleton, of Rowley, 
Mass., from Edward III, of England; 
John Barclay, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
from a late King, James IV, of Scotland 
(fell at Flodden Field, 1513); Edward 
FitzRandolph, of Piscataway, N. J., from 
the knightly House of FitzRandolph of 
Spennithorne, Yorks, and earlier from 
the ancient Dukes of Brittany;“ Samuel 
Appleton, of Ipswich, Mass., descended 
maternally from the English knightly 
families of Guildford, Haute, Frowick, 
etc.; George Elkinton, of Burlington Co., 
N. J., from William d’Aubigny, Earl of 
Arundel, by his wife, Adelicia (Adelheid 
of Brabant), widow of King Henry I;" 
and Margaretha Catharina (Sartorius) 
Riibenkam, widow of Pastor Johann 
Philipp Riibenkam, of Wanfried, Hessen- 


®Gen. the Hon. Sir Percy Feilding wrote conde- 
scendingly: ‘‘Mr. Round is evidently a very con- 
ceited man, who thinks he knows better than any- 
one, and believes that his bare word is to be taken 
as gospel” (J. E. M. Feilding, Some Habsburghs, 
Feildings, Denbighs and Desmonds, 1895, p. 44). 


10 Georges Maurevert, “Généalogies Fabuleuses’’, 
Mercure de France, 15 Aug. 1921, p. 97. 


u John I. Coddington, “Some English Fitz Ran- 
dolph Records”; New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg., vol. 
XCVII (July 1943), p. 296; Anthony R. Wagner, 
“The Origin of the Fitz Randolphs’’, ibid., vol. XCIX 
. (Oct. 1945), pp. 335-336. Mr. Wagner’s comment 
is: ‘“There is scarcely a pedigree in England com- 
parable with that of Fitz Randolph”. Since the 
end of the War (1945), Edward Fitz Randolph’s 
origin has been proved. 


122Mr. Walter Goodwin Davis is at present (Jan. 
1955) preparing for the press a volume dealing 
exclusively with Samuel Appleton’s interesting 
maternal ancestry. 


18 Arthur Adams, Ph.D., F.A.S.G., F.S.G., F.S.A., 
The Elkinton Family in England and America 
(1945), p. 15. 


Rheinfels, and foundress of the Rubincam- 
Revercomb family of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, sprang maternally from the 
noble Hessian feudal house von Boyneburg 
genannt Ho(h)enstein.* Only by pains- 
taking research and careful analysis of 
the evidence, have the descents of the 
above-named colonists from royal, noble, 
and knightly families been established. 
This list may seem impressive—but even 
more impressive is the list of settlers 
whose noble ancestry can not be proved. 


(4) Family traditions—Many families 
have traditions which, after careful test- 
ing by the genealogist, must be discarded. 
Especially popular are the Huguenot and 
Hessian traditions. A Browne family, 
for instance, claims to have originated in 
a French Lebrun family, and a Huguenot 
descent is alleged for a family bearing the 
good old English name of Pemberton. 
American families claiming a Hessian 
origin are legion. A descent from a Hes- 
sian soldier of the Revolution has been 
claimed for the Baumgardner family of 
Lancaster Co., Pa., although representa- 
tives of that family were in Pennsylvania 
as early as 1727, or before. The usual 
“Hessian officer” ancestor has been as- 
signed to Gen. George A. Custer, but it 
seems more likely that he was descended 
from Paulus Kiister, an early settler at 
Germantown, Pa. And so it goes on. 

It should be noted, however, that many 
traditions contain a germ of truth, but 
upon investigation it is found that they 
relate to families into which the ancestors 
of the traditions married. 


(5) Assumption of Coats-of-Arms. — 
The right to bear arms is a source of 
mystification to many genealogists, who 
adopt the armorial insignia of other fam- 
ilies without proving their right thereto. 
The late Mrs. Florence B. Culver, Herald 
of the National Genealogical Society, once 
told about a lady named Howard who, 
concluding that she was related to the 
Duke of Norfolk, unhesitatingly appro- 
priated the entire coat-of-arms of the 


14 The clue to Margaretha Catharina (Sartorius) 
Rubenkam’s identity was found in 1953 by Kirch- 
enrat Eduard Grimmell, of Kassel, Germany, and 
by him communicated to the writer’s investigators, 
Kurt Holzapfel, of Eschwege, Hessen, and Karl 
Friedrich v. Frank, of Austria, who began to as- 
semble the documentary evidence to support the 
claim. She was a daughter of Matthias Sartorius, 
Pastor of Wichmannshausen, by his wife, Anna 
Juliana v. Boyneburg gen. Hoenstein (1646-1703). 
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head of the House of Howard, Premier 
Dukes and Premier Earls of England. 
She was blissfully unaware of the fact, 
but her action proclaimed to the world 
that she was the Duke of Norfolk. The 
fact that our ancestors bore the same sur- 
names as armigerous families does not 
automatically permit us to assume the 
heraldic bearings of those families. We 
must prove that they were descended from 
families which had a legal right to use 
such insignia. For many years the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society at 
Boston has been publishing A Roll of Arms 
(now in several parts) which is the record 
of those American families entitled to 
coat-armor.” 


(6) Importance of reviewing the peri- 
odical literature-—The noted Austrian 
genealogist, Karl Friedrich von Frank, in 
a letter to the author in 19538, commented, 
after examining various issues of the 
N. G.S. QUARTERLY: “From those and 
other genealogical publications of the US, 
I take it that a lot of sources are pub- 
lished and I wonder that those sources are 
very rarely used by American genealo- 
gists, as I can see from the many inquiries 
I am getting from the States. Most of 
the American genealogists don’t know the 
sources they have ready for use in their 
own country”, and I am often in the posi- 
tion of giving them advice from the same 
printed sources.” 


Many errors would be avoided if the 
compilers of genealogies would take the 
trouble to familiarize themselves with 
genealogical magazines. We may cite two 
examples from_a very recent book. In 
this volume was traced the ancestry of 
Obadiah Bruen, a founder of Newark, 
N. J. (1666), to a certain Robert Le 
Bruen, a mythical son of King Edward I. 
This mistake would not have occurred if 
the author of the work had learned of 
Donald Lines Jacobus’s article carefully 
analyzing Bruen’s ancestry in The Ameri- 
can Genealogist in 1950. Again, it was 


15 The United States is not governed by heraldic 
rules, hence any one may adopt a coat-of-arms to 
his liking. But the only honorable course is to 
prove a descent from armigerous forefathers, and 
use their arms according to heraldic usage as 
described in the numerous manuals on«the subject. 

r, we may follow the example of one lady (as 
reported in The American Genealogist), and go to a 
Public Library and ask for a coat-of-arms to match 
our wallpaper! 


16 Italics are the present writer’s. 


asserted that Capt. Thomas Munson 
(1612-85), of New Haven, Conn., was the 
“second Baronet” and son of Sir Thomas 
Monson, ist Baronet. It so happened 
that the 1st Baronet’s son, Thomas, died 
in England without issue in 1662, hence 
could not have been the colonist. The 
author of the book evidently was unaware 
of the present writer’s article in The 
American Genealogist in 1941 in which 
the New Haven Munsons were tentatively” 
assigned to the Munsons of Rattlesden, 
co. Suffolk.” 


It is realized, of course, that some fam- 
ily historians do not live near large li- 
braries and hence do not have access to 
genealogical magazines. But for those 
who can, it is a good policy to review the 
periodical literature devoted to this type 
of research, or if they can afford it to 
subscribe to one or more such publications. 
Jacobus’s Index to Genealogical Periodi- 
cals (now in three volumes) is an invalu- 
able guide for such journals. 


The leading American genealogical per- 
lodicals today include the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 
founded in 1847; New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Records (1870); Penn- 
sylvania Genealogical Magazine (1892; 
formerly the Publications of the Genea- 
logical Society of Pennsylvania) ;* Na- 
tional Genealogical Society Quarterly 
(1912) ; and The American Genealogist, a 
privately-owned magazine founded by Mr. 
Jacobus in 1922, when it was known as the 
New Haven Genealogical Magazine.” 


The New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania magazines are generally 
limited to the areas defined by their 
names, but they also contain much infor- 
mation on families and sources in other 
sections of the country. The New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register” 
is also rich in materials relating to Eng- 
lish medieval families. The American 
Genealogist is valuable for its scholarly 
investigations of false and fraudulent 


17In the last century the 6th Lord Monson en- 
deavored, unsuccessfully, to find a connecting link 
between his noble family and the Munsons of 
Connecticut. 


18 The Editor of the Pa. Geneal. Mag. is Dr. John 
G. Herndon, F.A.S.G., and N. G. S. member. 


19 The present name was adopted in 19382. 


20 Editor: Dr. Arthur Adams, President of the 
American Society of Genealogists, and N. G. S. 
member since 1913. 
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pedigrees and for the new light it throws 
on the origins of families. Its book re- 
views are authoritative evaluations of 
genealogical works which cross Mr. 
Jacobus’s desk. 


Our own QUARTERLY, originally a 
small magazine in size and scope, has be- 
come so enlarged under the last three 
Editors (Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh, 1917-42; 
Dr. Jean Stephenson, 1942-45; and Miss 
Roberta P. Wakefield, since 1945) that it 
has published articles on genealogical 
resources in widely different parts of the 
country as well as in England, Ireland, 


and Germany. Its book reviews, some of 
them hard-hitting, have attracted much 
attention, with the result that American 
and foreign authors have sent their gene- 
alogical productions to it for review. 


The value of occasionally reviewing the 
periodical literature is twofold: (1) Arti- 
cles dealing with family history are thus 
brought to our attention, and (2) we often 
find source-materials (tombstone inscrip- 
tions, Bible records, church registers, 
etc.) and guides to research in our ances- 
tral areas which otherwise would escape 
us entirely. 
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GENEALOGY AND AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP" 
By WAYNE C. GrRovER, National Archivist, Washington, D. C. 


It is no doubt generally known that we 
have custory in the National Archives of 
several of the greatest bodies of gene- 
alogical source materials in the Nation. 
Even so, I am not an expert on genealogi- 
eal research; it is almost impossible for 
one to be an expert on all subjects dealt 
with in the Archives of the United States 
Government—difficult to be an expert even 
on one of them. 

At one time I had hopes of becoming 
an authority in the field of American 
military history and policy. It is a fas- 
cinating subject, but an archivist who 
moves out of the stacks, where he right- 
fully belongs, and into the front offices, 
finds himself much preoccupied. He sees 
people and he defends budgets and makes 
decisions—even trival ones consume his 
time, his thought, his energy. My de- 
cisions aren’t world-shaking, but I have 
to keep at it all day long. 

One of the good things about being in 
the front office is that you occasionally 
have a chance to do something that seems 
worthwhile. We had gone along in the 
National Archives for some years without 
giving much systematic attention to gene- 
alogical research, although perhaps our 
most numerous single class of searchers 
were genealogists. People interested in 
genealogy — patriotic groups and other 
societies—had, in fact, much to do with 
the establishsment of the National Ar- 
chives. I felt that we should have a 
more systematic and affirmative program 
to describe and make available our ma- 
terials dealing both with family history 
and with State and local history—two 
fields of research that are in practice 
closely related. 


We therefore appointed a specialist in 
these fields, Mr. Meredith Colket?, to give 
full-time to the task of facilitating such 
research. He is working on a number of 
projects—guides and other finding aids— 
that I am sure will be of value to gene- 
alogists. Meantime, also, he has contrib- 
uted to my education on the subject of the 
genealogist and American scholarship. 


1 Abstract of a talk before the N. G. S. 
2 Mr. Colket is a member of “N. G. S.” 


Let me say first that the word “scholar- 
ship” is not to be interpreted as a word 
to frighten little children. A scholar, ac- 
cording to Webster, is a person who “.. 
by long-continued systematic study ... 
has gained a competent mastery of one 
or more of the highly organized academic 
studies” or “more narrowly,” as Webster 
says, “one who has engaged in advanced 
study and acquired the minutiae of knowl- 
edge in some special field, along with ac- 
curacy and skill in investigation and 
powers of critical analysis in interpret- 
tion of such knowledge.” 


Good genealogical research is good 
scholarship. Much has been done in the 
past few decades to emphasize this scien- 
tific and scholarly aspect of genealogy. 
It is especially evident in the genealogical 
periodicals. Editors more and more re- 
fuse to accept articles that do not show 
evidence of scholarly research and critical 
interpretation of evidence. One editor 
stated his objectives in the following 
words: “The aim is to elevate the stand- 
ards of genealogical scholarship, at the 
same time providing readable and helpful 
articles for those who are seeking knowl- 
edge. ... We demand documentation,” he 
continued, “and maintain that the only 
primary sources of knowledge are official 
records and contemporary writings.” 


Perhaps the crux of the situation was 
stated forty years ago by Charles K. 
Bolton, Librarian of the Boston Athen- 
aeum. In a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, he asked why 
genealogy, which teaches so much about 
life, did not have a greater appeal to the 
scholar. Dr. Bolton felt that it was be- 
cause genealogy was not often treated as 
a science. ‘“‘Genealogy,” he said, “as it is 
customarily studied or developed, does not 
closely ally itself with other fields of 
Serious research. In this, genealogy is 
weak. If it is to receive honor from the 
historian, the anthropologist, or the soci- 
ologist, it must contribute something to 
the science into which these men delve. 
For every true science contributes to 
every other true science” 


GENEALOGICAL AND AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP a 


That was forty years ago. A _ full 
evaluation of the contributions genealogy 
has made to other fields since Dr. Bolton 
spoke would, I believe, be very revealing. 
I would like to discuss only a few of the 
most obvious contributions to the field of 
historical research. 


The historical field most closely allied 
to genealogy, of course, is that of biog- 
raphy. One would expect that the gene- 
alogist would have much to offer the 
biographer, and he does. He can supply 
information as to the origin, residence, 
and economic status of the forebears of 
the subject of a biography, thus making 
it possible for the biographer to obtain 
more readily an accurate setting for his 
initial chapters. The genealogist by sup- 
plying information about the identity of 
close relatives of the subject who may 
appear in family letters may make possi- 
ble a better evaluation of the significance 
of the letters, and thus ease the biog- 
rapher’s task. You can, I am sure, find 
many references to printed genealogical 
works in the biographer’s footnotes. For 
example, taking from the library shelves 
at random Burton J. Hendricks’ The Lees 
of Virginia, Biography of a Family, you 
will note that Dr. E. J. Lee’s Lee of Vir- 
ginia, a genealogy of the family, is one of 
the few published sources cited. 


The genealogist produces much signifi- 
cant information about the less-known 
men of history. One might expect there- 
fore that biographical dictionaries—those 
most valuable reference works for the 
teacher and scholar—would disclose a 
great deal of work by genealogists, and 
this is so. To take a small sampling, the 
first hundred pages of Vol. 28 of the 
Dictionary of American Biography are 
devoted to persons whose surnames run 
between Stew and Storr. Bibliographical 
citations in these pages refer to genealogi- 
cal histories of 18 families. Eight 
sketches of members of the New Jersey 
- Stockton family were prepared by differ- 
ent writers, and each contained a citation 
to the 1911 history of the Stockton family. 
Twelve of the 25 sketches of persons sur- 
named Stone contained citations to histor- 
ies of the Stone family. If a full list 
were compiled of all the contributions of 


genealogy to this one biographical series 
alone, it would be very long indeed. 

The genealogist often assists writers of 
biographical sketches in obtaining such 
details as the accurate date of birth or 
the identity of a person, details that are 
not unimportant. Sometimes the tradi- 
tional year of birth of an individual is at 
variance with record sources. Thus, for 
even so prominent a person as Alexander 
Hamilton, a recognized genealogical peri- 
odical contains citations to record sources 
suggesting a date of birth a few years 
earlier than the traditional one. If this 
is accepted by the biographer, it might 
cause him to make a fresh evaluation of 
statements made as to Hamilton’s unusual 
precocity at the time of his arrival in 
New York City. Numerous instances 
could be cited of the genealogist who 
makes such significant discoveries that he 
is inspired to write a full biographical 
sketch for publication in an_ historical 
quarterly. A recent illustration of this 
is the sketch of Thomas Gerard which 
appeared in an issue of the Maryland 
Historical Magazine. 


Closely related to genealogy, as I have 
said, is the field of local history. The 
relation here is close because the materials 
used in each field are often identical. 
This is recognized in the valuable study 
entitled: Local History, How to Gather tt, 
Write it, and Publish it, which was spon- 
sored by a committee of the Social Science 
Research Council. “Genealogists and 
writers of family histories,” it reads, 
“have contributed a great deal to the 
writing of local history and to compiling 
bibliographies on the subject.” Several 
genealogical studies are quoted again and 
again in the text of this work. One, 
Gilbert Doane’s Searching for Your An- 
cestors, is cited at least 19 times, more in 
fact than any other single book mentioned. 


Many illustrations could be given of 
transcripts or source records, made by 
genealogists, that assist the local historian 
in writing a history of his county or town. 
An accurate transcript of tax lists found 
in the county courthouse, pertaining to 
early settlers, is useful and time-saving 
to the local historian writing on the begin- 
nings of a community. Often-times the 
genealogist himself, after acquiring de- 
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tailed information, is stimulated to write 
a useful history of a community. A re- 
cent illustration of this is the series of 
volumes by Bowen on the history of 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts. 


Genealogy likewise contributes to re- 
gional histories. Dr. Charles M. Andrews, 
in the Colonial Period of American His- 
tory, paid tribute to two well-known 
genealogists, Henry Waters and G. A. 
Moriarty, for their researches relating to 
the early background and connections of 
Roger Williams. Some national histories 
also reflect the work of genealogists, par- 
ticularly those histories dealing with 
people of different national groups, such 
as the Irish, the French, and the Germans 
in the United States. 


Consider the field of migration, where 
much good historical work remains to be 
done. The publication of the passenger 
lists of persons who came to Philadelphia 
from Continental Europe during the 
eighteenth century affords the historian 
information about the nature and extent 
of the Continental migration. The publi- 
cation of abstracts of certificates of re- 
moval in Hinshaw’s Encyclopedia of 
American Quaker Genealogy gives the 
careful researcher an opportunity to plot 
out revealing information about the 
nature, direction, and intensity of cer- 
tain internal migrations in the Eastern 
United States. The discovery by a gene- 
alogist that the 1850 census schedules for 
Edgar County, Illinois, contain the county 
of birth of each member of the family, 
and the publication of studies based upon 
these schedules in the N. G. S. QUAR- 
TERLY® give the student of migrations 
important clues. He will be assisted, for 
example, in determining the relative fre- 
quency of the use of different migration 
trails during different periods of time. 


3 Vol. 38, 1950, March, June, and Sept. issues. 


Many other similar discoveries and 
publications could be mentioned. Perhaps 
we can say therefore that genealogical 
scholarship is beginning to meet Dr. 
Bolton’s requirements. It is contributing 
to its sister disciplines that comprise 
American scholarship. “... Every true 
science contributes to every other true 
science,” he said, and it is a great thing 
for all to remember, archivists, and his- 
torians as well as genealogists. 


I cannot leave this subject without 
expressing the hope that genealogists will 
do even better. Everyone recognizes that 
many genealogists and family histories 
are weakened because they do not them- 
selves live up to the requirements of 
scholarship. They do not reflect “... 
accuracy and skill in investigation ...”; 
and the “... powers of critical analysis 
: .” exhibited in them often appear 
much diluted by wishful thinking and 
inadequate training or preparation. 


If genealogical research is to contribute 
its full share to American scholarship it 
must abide by the canons of scholarship. 
Your genealogical periodicals can set the 
pace by accepting and publishing critical 
book reviews and developing high stand- 
ards for research and writing. Some 
such articulate authorities must set stand- 
ards. No profession, scholarly or other- 
wise, has developed a respectable place in 
modern society without a code of ethics 
to give it internal cohesion and self-re- 
spect, and a body of technical knowledge 
to make it useful. I do not decry amateur 
interest in any subject, least of all gene- 
alogy, which is so closely related to the 
amateur interest of all of us in being 
good and patriotic citizens. But we are 
talking about scholarship, and scholarship 
has its own demanding ways. 


COUNTY ATLASES FOR GENEALOGICAL USE 


By Mrs. TRESSIE NASH SHULL, Washington, D. C. 


County atlases, properly called cadas- 
tral maps, are those prepared for taxation 
purposes. They give the names of land- 
owners and the acreage. They are usual- 
ly scaled 25 miles to the inch. Those to 
be mentioned here cover only the original 
thirteen and their neighboring states. 
These maps are available in the Library of 
Congress, Map Section, and also in some 
state and county libraries. _ 


The foremost map makers were the var- 
ious Beers companies, but G. M. Hopkins 
also made many very good maps of this 
kind. Erwin Raisz in his volume General 
Cartography mentions county atlasses or 
cadastral maps which were produced for 
the period 1860-1890, coextensive with the 
spreading of lithography, probably the 
first being made by William Stewart of 
New York and imitated by most map 
makers of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Chicago. In the seventies such map mak- 
ing attained the significance of a national 
industry. They show detailed township 
and property lines based on land office 
surveys and contain much original materi- 
al and form a valuable aid in historical 
and genealogical research, particularly for 
those who have problems in specific states. 
When photo engraving came into fashion 
about 1890 the quaint lithographs were re- 
placed by half tone copies thereby losing 
some of the artistic touch of the earlier 
drawings. — 


The largest publisher of county atlases 
was the G. A. Ogle Company of Chicago. 
The most important cartographer of that 
age was Henry F. Walling (1825-1888) 
professor of engineering at Lafayette Col- 
lege who produced over 20 state atlases. 
The var‘ous Beers Companies (Daniel G. 
& Co.) (Frederick W.), (J. B.), (J. H.) 
and (8. N.), publishers of county atlases, 
are indexed in the author list by Philip 
Lee Phillips in his List of Geographical 
Atlases in the Library of Congress in 4 
volumes. The principal index is in volume 
2, altho volumes 3 & 4 have an index. This 
atlas had been gathered as early as 30 
set of indexes shows county and year 
of printing, and in some cases it is indica- 
ted that the information contained on the 


years prior to publication. Mr. Phillips 
also has a volume on Maps of America. 
The New York historical source studies of 
A. H. Wright, Ithaca, New York, carry 
descriptive materials as to author of maps 
and source holding such maps; also which 
maps are available in the library of con- 
gress (map section) for each county of 
New. York as well as source holdings in 
the state of New York. ; 


Mr. Wright formerly a professor of 
zoology -at Cornell Univers'ty has very 
graciously sent me a copy of his source 


studies of New York atlases. 


Some of ‘the atlases for 1890 of the 
western states give quite a great deal of 
the early history such, as the place and 
date of birth of the individual and the 
locality from which they migrated. A 
few of these atlases are listed as illustra- 
ted, historical, statistical and geographical 
with some of them showing pictures of 
the homesteads or farms and the early 
settler with his signature beneath his 
picture. This should make it very inter- 
esting for those who would like to incor- 
porate such information in a family gene- 
alogy. One atlas of Washington County, 
Iowa, has such’ signatures beneath the 
pictures of the early settlers. There are 
to be found a few town atlases, however 
the landowner will not be shown in each 
instance. Maps of some of the larger 
cities do give such information, particu- 
larly for Boston Proper. Other cases 
merely show house numbers and lots, with 
streets, parks and cemeteries plainly 
located. 


Listed below are some of the county 
atlases on file in the Library of Congress 
(map division). — 

ARKANSAS 

Sebastian County—compiled and drawn 
from U. S. Official surveys, County 
Records published in 1887 by E. L. 
Hayes 

CALIFORNIA 

Almeda County—compiled by Thompson 

& West from. surveys published 1878 
Official & historical atlas containing 
pictures of homes and estates, w:th 
signatures of person under the picture 
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Santa Clara County— Compiled by 
Thompson & West from actual sur- 
veys published 1876 

Sonoma County—Historical atlas com- 
piled from actual surveys by T. H. 
Thompson published 1877 contains 
102 pages with 15 maps 

CONNECTICUT—Maps are available in 
the Library of Congress for the fol- 
lowing counties for the period 1868- 
1874 

Hartford County—47 maps produced by 
Baker & Tilder in 1869 (in Bindery) 

Litchfield County—45 maps produced by 
F, W. Beers in 1874 in a vol. 144 pp. 

Middlesex County—39 maps by F. W. 
Beers in 1868 in a Vol., 59 pp. history 

New Haven County—39 maps publ. 1868 
by F. W. Beers in a Vol., 58 pp. his- 
tory 

New London County—28 maps in a 39 
page volume publ. 1868 by F. W. 
Beers 

DELAWARE 

D. G. Beers—Atlas of State from actual 
surveys contains 96 pages with 38 
maps published in 1868 

(NO COUNTY MAPS ON GEORGIA) 

ILLINOIS 

Atlas of State—By Warner & Beers to 
which are added varous. general 
maps, history, statistics and illustra- 
tions containing 293 pages with 116 
maps published in 1876 

Bond County—Warner & Beers atlas of 
Bond County and State of Illinois 
published in 1875 containing 35 pages 
with 35 maps 

Boone & Winnebago Counties—lIllustra- 
ted atlas by H. R. Page & Company 
containing maps of every township 
in the counties with village & city 
plats published in 1886, contains 53 
maps 

Bureau County—Nehemiah Matson pub- 
lished 26 maps with sketches of early 
settlement in 88 pages, 1867 
Warner & Beers published in 1875 an 
atlas containing 70 maps of Bureau 
County 

Champaign County—G. A. Ogle & Com- 
pany published in 1893 plat book con- 
taining 47 maps of 

Clay County—D. J. Lake & Company 
published in 1881 an atlas from actual 
surveys containing 16 maps 


DeWitt County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1875 an atlas containing 56 
maps 

Edgar County—Warner & Higgins pub- 
lished in 1870 an atlas containing 52 
maps 

Ford County—J. H. Beers & Company 
published in 1884 a Historical Atlas 
containing portraits with signatures 
of settlers and prominent men and 17 
maps 

Grundy County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1874 an atlas containing 54 
maps 

Henry County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished an atlas in 1875 containing 
70 maps 

Kane County—D. W. Ensign & Com- 
pany published in 1892 an atlas con- 
taining 48 maps 

Kankakee County—J. H. Beers & Com- 
pany published in 1882 an atlas con- 
taining various general maps, history 
and statistics with 27 maps 

LaSalle County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1876 an atlas containing 82 
maps 

McLean County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1874 an atlas containing 75 
maps 
Northwest Publishing Company pub- 
lished in 1895 a plat book drawn from 
actual surveys and county records 

Macon County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1874 an atlas containing 59 
maps 

Macoupin County—Warner & Beers 
published in 1875 an atlas of 71 maps 

Madison County—Riniker, Hagnauer & 
Dickson published in 1892 a new atlas 
and sectional map containing 37 maps 

Marshall & Putnam Counties—Alden, 
Ogle & Company published in 1890 a 
plat book containing 25 maps 

Morgan County— Andreas, Lyter & 
Company published in 1872 an atlas 
of 24 maps 
American Atlas published a plat book 
in 1894 containing 31 maps of Morgan 
County 

Moultrie County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1875 an atlas of 56 maps 

Ogle County—G. A. Ogle & Company 
publ’shed in 1893 a plat book of 41 
maps 
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ILLINOIS (continued) 


Peoria County & City—G. A. Ogle & 
Company published in 1896 a stand- 
ard atlas including plat book of vil- 
lages, cities and townships containing 
55 maps 

Pike County—Andreas, Lyter & Com- 
pany published in 1872 an atlas of 27 
maps 

Piatt County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1875 an atlas of 54 maps 

Sangamon County — Field Publishing 
Company put out in 1894 a plat book 
containing 47 maps 

Scott County—Andreas, Lyter & Com- 
pany published in 1873 an atlas of 13 
maps 

Shelby County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1875 an atlas of 35 maps 

Stark County—Warner & Beers pub- 
lished in 1873 an atlas of 51 maps 

Stephenson County—Thompson & 
Everts published in 1871 a combina- 
tion atlas of 21 maps and later in 
1894 a plat book was published by 
Northwest Publishing Company of 41 
maps 

Tazewell County—Andreas, Lyter & 
Company published in 1873 an atlas 
from actual surveys of 27 maps 

Union County—D. J. Lake & Company 
published in 1881 an atlas from actual 
surveys of 17 maps 

Warren County—Warner, Higgins & 
Beers published in 1872 an atlas of 
60 maps 
G. A. Ogle & Company published in 
1893 a plat book containing 28 maps 
of Warren county 

Whiteside County—Warner & Beers 
published in 1872 an atlas of 62 maps 
G. A. Ogle & Company published in 
1893 a plat book with 37 maps of 
Whiteside County 

Will County—G. A. Ogle & Company 
published in 1893 a plat book of 57 
maps 

Woodford County—Warner & Beers 
published in 1873 an atlas of 60 maps 


INDIANA 


Davies County—Griffing, Dixon & Com- 
pany published an atlas in 1888 of 
24 maps 

Decatur County—J. H. Beers & Com- 


pany published in 1882 an atlas to 
which has been added various general 
maps, history, statistics and illustra- 
tions, containing 78 maps 

DeKalb County—J. H. Beers & Com- 
pany published in 1880 an atlas to 
which has been added various general 
maps, history, statistics and illustra- 
tions with 17 maps 

Elkhart County — Higgins, Belden & 
Company published in 1874 an illus- 
trated atlas containing 20 maps 

Franklin County—J. H. Beers & Com- 
pany published in 17882 an atlas to 
which has been added various general 
maps, history, statistics and illustra- 
tions containing 19 maps 

Gibson County—D. J. Lake & Company 
published in 1881 an atlas of 33 maps 

Greene County—D. J. Lake & Company 
issued in 1879 au atlas of 17 maps 

Hancock County—Griffing, Gordon & 
company published in 1887 an atlas of 
19 maps 

Harrison County—D. J. Lake & Com- 
pany published in 1882 an atlas from 
actual surveys of 20 maps 
F. A. Bulleit published in 1906 an il- 
lustrated atlas and history of Harri- 
son County 

Henry County—Rerick Brothers pub- 
lished in 1893 maps of this county, 
topography, history including chrono- 
logical chart of state and county his- 
tory with 24 maps 

Jay County—Griffing, Gordon & Com- 
pany published in 1887 an atlas from 
actual surveys of 25 maps 

Jennings County—D. J. Lake & Com- 
pany published in 1884 an atlas from 
actual surveys of 18 maps 

LaPorte County—G. A. Ogle & Com- 
pany published in 1892 a plat book of 
83 maps 

Madison County—American Atlas Com- 
pany published in 1901 an atlas and 
directory including a directory of 
freeholders and official register of the 
County containing 36 maps 

Marion County—H. B. Fatout published 
in 1889 an atlas of Indianapolis and 
Madison County containing 42 maps 

Miami County—Kingman Brothers pub- 
lished in 1877 a new historical atlas 
containing 19 maps 
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Switzerland & Ohio Counties—D. J. 
Lake & Company published in 1883 
an atlas of 15 maps 

Pike County—D. J. Lake & Company 
published in 1881 an atlas of 33 maps 
(included with Gibson county) 


Putnam County—J. H. Beers & Com- 
pany published in 1879 an atlas to 
which had been added various general 
maps, history, statistics and illustra- 
tions with 178 maps 


Randolph County—D. J. Lake, G. P. 
Sanford & F. A. Gould published in 
1874 an atlas from actual surveys of 
18 maps 


Ripley County—D. J. Lake & Company 
publ’shed in 1883 an atlas from actual 
surveys of 21 maps 


St. Joseph County—G. A. Ogle & Com- 
pany published in 1895 an atlas in- 
cluding plat book of villages, cities 
and townships of the county contain- 
ing 23 maps 

Shelby County—J. H. Beers & Company 
published in 1880 an atlas to which 
had been added various general maps, 
history, statistics and illustrations 
containing 16 maps 


Spencer County—D. J. Lake & Company 
published in 1879 an illustrated his- 
torical atlas from actual surveys of 
14 maps 

Union County—J. H. Beers published in 
1884 an atlas to which have been 
various general maps, history, statis- 
tics and illustrations containing 14 
maps 

Vanderburgh County—B. N. Griffing 
published in 7880 an atlas of 15 maps. 
(Also an illustrated plat book of Van- 
derburgh, & Warrick was published 
by Tillman & Fuller in 1899 with 33 
maps—irregular.) 

Warrick County—Tillman & Fuller 
published in 1899 an illustrated plat 
book of Warrick & Vanderburgh coun- 
ties with 33 maps—irregular 
D. J. Lake & Company published in 
1880 an illustrated historical atlas 
from actual surveys of 16 maps 


Wabash County—H. Paul & Company 
published in 1875 an atlas to which 
has been added township map of the 
state containing 16 maps 
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White County—G. A. Ogle & Company 
published in 1896 an atlas and plat 
book of 20 maps 


IOWA 


Pictures in Atlas of Washington County 

William W. Wells, retired farmer, Dutch Creek 
Twp., born in Conn. 1820, came to Co. in 1846; 
also picture of homestead. 

Curtis R. Wells, Dutch Creek Twp., born Ia. 
1851. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morgan, Clay Twp., born 
Tenn. 1818, came to Co. 1846, died 5/5/1905; 
Mrs. Morgan born in Ohio 1833. 

E. S. Brinton, Clay Twp., retired farmer, born 
Penna. 1816, came to Washington Co. 1841. 

Rolland Gowey, Clay Twp., born in Alleghany, 
N. Y., 1825; came to Washington Co. 1852, died 
9/7/1896. ; 

Mrs. Eliza Willson, born Md. 11-9-1831, died 
5-1-1895. 

James M. Willson, born Penna. 1828, came to 
Washington Co. 1844, d. 4/25/1898. 

Jacob Fesler, born Va. 1827, came to Washing- 
ton Co. 1840. Mrs. Jacob Fesler, born Ohio 1827, 
came to Co. 1845. 

A. E. Kephart & family, Marion Twp.; all born 
in Washington Co., Iowa. 


KENTUCKY 


Bath & Fleming Counties—1884, 26 
maps 

Boone, Kenton & Campbell Counties— 
1883, 37 maps 

Bourbon, Clark & Fayette 
Jessamine & Woodford Counties— 
1877, 22 maps 

Braken & Pendleton Counties—1884, 24 
maps 

Carroll & Gallatin Counties—1883, 20 
maps 

Henry & Shelby Counties—1882, 35 
maps 

Jefferson & Oldham Counties—1879, 29 
maps 

Nelson & Spencer Counties—1882, 29 
maps 

Owen County—1883, 17 maps 


MAINE 


Cumberland County—F. W. Beers pub- 
lished in 1871 an atlas containing 45 
maps 

Penobscot County—W. A. Sherman pub- 
lished in 1875 an atlas from actual 
surveys of 48 maps 


MARYLAND 


Anne Arundel County—G. M. Hopkins 
published in 7878 an atlas of 15 miles 
around Baltimore and included Anne 
Arundel county containing 18 maps 

Baltimore County—G. M. Hopkins pub- 
lished in 1877 an atlas of 30 maps 
G. W. & W. S. Bromley published in 
1898 an atlas from actual surveys 
containing 36 maps 
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Frederick County—D. J. Lake published 
in 1873 an atlas from actual surveys 
of 30 maps 

Carroll County—Lake, Griffing & Stev- 
enson published in 1877 an illustrated 
atlas from actual surveys containing 
16 maps 

Howard County—G. W. & S. S. Bromley 
published in 1878 an atlas of 15 miles 
around Baltimore and Howard county 
containing 20 maps 

Montgomery County—G. M. Hopkins 
published in 1879 an atlas of 15 miles 
around Washington including Mont- 
gomery county containing 44 maps 

Prince Georges County—G. M. Hopkins 
published in 1878 an atlas of 15 miles 
around Washington including Prince 
Georges county containing 45 maps 

Talbot & Dorchester Counties'—Lake, 
Griffing & Stevenson published in 
1877 an illustrated atlas from actual 
surveys containing 28 maps 

Wicomico, Somerset & Worcester Coun- 
ties—Lake, Griffing & Stevenson pub- 
lished an atlas from actual surveys in 
1877 containing 36 maps 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Barnstable County—G. H. Walker & 
Company published in 1880 an atlas 
of 38 maps 

Berkshire County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1876 an atlas of 61 maps 

Bristol County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1871 an atlas of 82 maps 

Essex County—D. G. Beers & Company 
publ. in 1872 an atlas containing 57 
maps 
G. H. Walker & Company publ. in 
1884 an atlas of 78 maps 
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Franklin County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1871 an atlas of 36 maps 

Hampden County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1870 an atlas of 36 maps 
L. J. Richards & Company publ. in 
1894 a topographical atlas 

Hampshire County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1873 an atlas of 34 maps 

Middlesex County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 102 maps 
G. H. Walker publ. in 1879 an atlas 
of 136 maps 

Norfolk County—W. A. Sherman publ. 
in 1876 an atlas of 73 maps 
E. Robinson publ. in 1888 an atlas of 
46 maps 

Plymouth County—G. H. Walker & 
Company publ. in 1879. an atlas of 47 
maps 

Worcester County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1870 an atlas of 85 maps 

Boston Proper—G. M. Hopkins publ. in 
1874/5 7 vols. of Suffolk County in- 
cluding Boston proper and other 
towns, with names of lot owners. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Cheshire County—C. H. Rockwood publ. 
an atlas in 1874 of 12 maps 
Stratford County—Sanford & Everts 
publ. in 1871 an atlas from actual 
surveys of 23 maps 


NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Coast—Rose, Woolman & 
Price publ. an historical and. biog- 
raphical atlas in 1878 containing 45 
maps 

Bergen County—A. H. Walker publ. in 
1876 an atlas of 61 maps 

Burlington County—J. D. Scott publ. in 
1876 a combination atlas from sur- 
veys containing 35 maps 


1LISTS OF PATRONS FOR ATLAS OF DORCHESTER COUNTY, MARYLAND 


Name 
W. H. Brimsfield 
Tilghman Hackett _____-~- 1080 
Capt. T. B. Sherman ____ 1300 


Post Office 
Crotcher’s Ferry 
Crotcher’s Ferry 
E. New Market 


John L. Wrightson ____-__ 520 Salem 
ira RoCochren)... 250 Vienna 
Capt. Lewis Ross ~____-__ 5000 Cambridge 


LISTS OF PATRONS OF ATLAS FOR TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


Name Acres Post Office 
Easton District No. 1 
Col. Sam Hambleton _____ 3830 Easton 
J0: Granemnna. ols. 52 Easton 
James M. Warner ___---__ 440 Easton 
Chapel Dist. No. 4 
This .Govevn oo 802 Cordova 
Robert? he. snull. 22 2 25 Cordova 
Eugene L. Sparklin Cordova 
Mrecg. warner —.--...... 250 Cordova 


Came to 
Occupation Born County 
Farmer Dorchester 1821 
Farmer Dorchester 1814 
Retired Sea Capt. Dorchester 1811 
Farmer Dorchester 1808 
Farmer Dorchester 1810 
Retired Caroline 1802 

Came to 
Occupation Born County 
Lawyer Talbot 1812 
Teller Queen Anne’s 1804 
Farmer Queen Anne’s 1841 
Farmer Talbot 1809 
Farmer & Photographer Kent, Dela. 1872 
Carpenter Talbot 1846 
Farmer Talbot 1832 
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Essex County—R. H. Pidgeon publ. in 
1881 an atlas of 45 maps 
E. Robinson publ. in 7890 an atlas of 
41 maps 

Salem & Gloucester Counties—Everts & 
Stewart publ. in 1876 a combination 
atlas from surveys containing 32 
maps 

Hudson County—G. M. Hopkins publ. in 
1873 a combined atlas of the State of 
New Jersey and county of Hudson 
from actual surveys and official rec- 
ords containing 53 maps 

Hunterdon County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1878 an atlas of 26 maps 

Middlesex County—Everts & Stewart 
publ. in 7876 a combination atlas from 
actual surveys containing 23 maps 

Monmouth County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1873 an atlas of 41 maps 

Morris County—F. W. Beers & A. B. 
Prindle publ. in 1868 an atlas contain- 
ing 21 maps 
E. Robinson publ. in 1887 an atlas of 
84 maps 

Somerset County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1873 an atlas of 19 maps 

Warren County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1874 an atlas of 33 maps 


NEW YORK 


Hudson River Valley—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1891 an atlas of Hudson River Val- 
ley from New York City to Troy in- 
cluding a section about 8 miles in 
width containing 72 maps 

Long Island—F. W. Beers publ. in 1878 
an atlas of 99 maps 

Staten Island—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1874 an atlas of 36 maps 

Richmond County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1887-1894 an atlas of county 

Allegany County—D. G. Beers publ. in 
1869 an atlas of 43 maps 

Cattaraugus County—G. D. Beers publ. 
in 1869 an atlas of 41 maps 

Cayuga County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 38 maps 

Chatauqua County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1881 an illustrated historical atlas 
of 64 maps 

Chemung County—Beers & Sandford 
publ. in 1869 an atlas of 8 maps 

Clinton County—Beers & Sanford publ. 
in 1869 an atlas of 20 maps 
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Averill & Hagar published in 1879 a 
concise geographical and historical 
map 

Columbia County—D. G. Beers & Com- 
pany publ. in 1873 an atlas of 35 maps 
Beers, Ellis & Company publ. in 1888 
an atlas of 33 maps 

Delaware County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1869, an atlas of 24 maps 

Dutchess County—O. W. Gray and son 
publ. in 1876 an illustrated atlas of 48 
maps 

Erie County—F. W. Beers & Company 
publi. in 1880 an illustrated, historical 
atlas of 50 maps 

Montgomery & Fulton Counties—Nich- 
olas, Beach & Others publ. in 1868 
an atlas of 28 maps 

Greene County—Beers & Warner publ. 
in 1867 an atlas of 18 maps 

Herkimer County—Nicholas, Beach & 
others publ. in 1868 an atlas of 27 
maps 

Jefferson County—E. Robinson publ. in 
1888 an atlas of 34 maps 

Kings County—E. Robinson publ. in 
1890 an atlas of 33 maps 

Livingston County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1872 an atlas of 31 maps and in 
1902 one of farms 


Monroe County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1872 an atlas of 38 maps 

Oneida County—D. G. Beers publ. in 
1874 an atlas of 50 maps 

Onondaga County—H. D. L. Sweet publ. 
in 1874 an atlas of 43 maps 


Orange County—F. W. Beers publ. in 


1875 an atlas of 35 maps 

Otsego County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1868 an atlas of 36 maps 

Rensselaer County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1875 an atlas of 39 maps 

Rockland County—F. W. Beers publ..in 
1875 an atlas of 33 maps 
F. A. Davis publ. in 1876 an atlas of 
27 maps 

Sullivan County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 86 maps 

Tioga County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1869 an atlas of 20 maps 

Ulster County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 51 maps 

Warren County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1876 an atlas of 24 maps 
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Westchester County—J. B. Beers & Com- 
pany publ. in 7872 an atlas of 44 maps 
J. R. Bien publ. in 1893 an atlas of 32 
maps 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny County—G. M. Hopkins publ. 
in 1876 an atlas of 60 maps 


Bedford County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1877 an atlas of 33 maps 


Berks County—F. A. Davis publ. in 
1876 an illustrated historical atlas 
containing 47 maps 


Blair & Huntingdon Counties—B. Nich- 
ols publ. in 1873 an atlas of 55 maps 


Bradford County—Beers & Sanford 
publ. in 1869 an atlas of 40 maps 


Bucks County—J. D. Scott publ. in 1876 
a combined atlas of 42 maps 


Butler County—G. M. Hopkins publ. in 
1874 a combined atlas of county and 
state of 22 maps 


Cambria County—J. A. Caldwell publ. 
in 1890 an illustrated historical com- 
bined atlas of 53 maps 


Carbon County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 25 maps 
Loomis, Way & Palmer publ. in 1860 
a map which has been cut and pasted 
in a volume by township which is 
scaled 1 mile to the inch covering 
Carbon & Monroe Counties 

Chester County—Bridgens & Witmer 
publ. in 1873 an atlas of 58 maps 
W. Hz. Kirk & Company publ. an atlas 
of 89 maps in 1883 

Clearfield County—J. H. Newton publ. 
in 1878 Caldwell’s Illustrated, Histori- 
cal, combination atlas (pagination 
irregular) 

Columbia & Montour Counties—Walker 
& Jewett publ. in 1876 an atlas of 43 
maps (pagination irregular) 

Cumberland County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1872 an atlas of 33 maps 

Dauphin County—Everts & Stewart 
publ. in 1875 a combined atlas of 29 
maps 

Delaware County—G. M. Hopkins publ. 
in 1870 an atlas of 26 maps which has 


alterations on title page crediting 


authorship to Everts & Stewart 
Erie County—F. W. Beers publ. in 1865 
an atlas of 35 maps 
Fayette County—G. M. Hopkins & Com- 


pany publ. in 1872 an atlas of ?4 maps 
of county and state ; 

Indiana County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1871 an atlas of 34 maps 

Perry, Juniata & Mifflin Counties—B. 
Nichols publ. in 1877 an atlas of 50 
maps 

Lebanon County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 32 maps 

Lehigh County—F. A. Davis publ. in 
1876 an atlas of 47 maps 

Luzerne County—D. G. Beers publ. in 
1878 an atlas of 71 maps 

Lycoming County—B. Nichols publ. in 
1873 an atlas of 36 maps 

Mercer County—G. M. Hopkins & Com- 
pany publ. in 1873 a combined atlas 
of county and state containing 40 
maps 

Monroe County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 28 maps. See above 

Montgomery County—G. M. Hopkins & 
Company publ. in 1871 an atlas of 36 
maps 
J. D. Scott publ. in 1877 an atlas of 39 
maps 
A. H. Mueller & Company publ. in 
1897 an atlas of Cheltenham, Abing- 
ton, and Springfield townships & vi- 
cin‘ty of Montgomery County 

Northampton County—D. G. Beers publ. 
in 1874 an atlas of 33 maps (pagina- 
tion irregular) 

Schuylkill County—F. W. Beers & Coch- 
ran publ. in 1875 an atlas of 69 maps 

Somerset County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1876 an atlas of 38 maps 

Susquehanna County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1872 an atlas of 35 maps 

Tiogo County—Walker & Jewett publ. 
in 1875 an atlas of 44 maps 

Warren County—Howden & Odbert 
publ. in 1878 an atlas of 33 maps 

Wayne County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1872 an atlas of 27 maps 

York County—B. Nichols publ. in 1876 
an atlas of 41 maps 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence County—Everts & Richards 
publ. in 1895 a topographical atlas of 
47 maps 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALL STATE—R. Mills publ. in 1825 a 
map of the state with historical atlas 
of 25 maps 
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VERMONT 

Addison County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1871 an atlas of 33 maps 

Bennington County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1869 an atlas of 23 maps 

Caledonia County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1875 an atlas of 35 maps 

Chittenden County—Beers & Sanford 
publ. in 1869 an atlas of 21 maps 

Franklin & Grand Isle Counties—F. W. 
Beers publ. in 1871 an atlas of 29 
maps 

Orange County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1877 an atlas of 33 maps 

Rutland County—Beers & Fulmer publ. 
in 1869 an atlas of 30 maps 

Washington County—F. W. Beers publ. 
in 1873 an atlas of 32 maps 

Windham County—F. W. Beers publ. in 
1869 an atlas of 30 maps 


Windsor County—Beers & Sanford 
publ. in 1869 an atlas of 36 maps 


VIRGINIA 
Fairfax County—G. M. Hopkins publ. 
in 1879 an atlas of 15 miles around 
Washington including Fairfax county 
containing 48 maps 
Frederick County—Lathrop & Dayton 
publ. in 1885 an atlas of 13 maps 
Rockingham County—D. J. Lake & Com- 
pany publ. in 1885 an atlas from ac- 
tual surveys of 18 maps 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State—M. W. White publ. in 1873 an 
atlas of county and district atlas of 
state of West Virginia comprising 54 
counties and 29 maps 


TENNESSEE—There are a few for some 
cities in that state but no county 
atlases 
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HOW THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES CAN AID 
GENEALOGISTS 


By THOMAS M. OWEN, JR.,’ Washington, D. C. 


Those interestsed in genealogy and fam- 
ily history are constantly on the alert to 
improve their knowledge of the location 
of records which may prove helpful to 
them. I have great pleasure in discus- 
sing “How the National Archives Can 
Aid Genealogists.” 


It is not my plan to write of the me- 
chanics of genealogists’ work. But I do 
expect to tell of the record groups, which, 
if used wisely, will prove of real assist- 
ance, and will give a more nearly com- 
plete consideration of all groups of ma- 
terials in the National Archives of inter- 
est to genealogists than has heretofore 
been attemptcd. Any discussion of the 
physical structure of the National Ar- 
chives Establishment has no place in this 
article, but some background of our ef- 
forts may be interesting in getting you 
into the spirit of what I shall have to say. 


An importance deep and significant at- 
taches to all beginnings. Today many 
persons visit the beautiful National Ar- 
chives Building, some as sightseers, others 
on business. Few of these visitors, if any, 
realize the many hardships which had to 
be overcome, and the trials experienced 
in the days when we were beginning our 
work of surveying the archives in Wash- 
ington between 1935 and 1938. 


As a result of our surveys we were able 
to make recommendations for the transfer 
of records to the Archives Building, 
where, if not in a restricted category, they 
may be consulted. If we do not have the 
record you may wish to consult, a staff 
member will advise you of its location. 


On May 14, 1935, I reported to Dr. R. 
D. W. Connor, first Archivist of the 
United States, and was designated as 
Chief of the Division of Accessions, 
charged with forming a division and for- 
mulating plans for what was to be the 
first complete survey of Federal archives 


1 An address on this subject was delivered before 
the N. G. S. 1948. (Mr. Owen is now dec’d.) 
dec’d.) 


in the District of Columbia. The story 
of that work, though interesting, will not 
be related in detail. Of particular inter- 
est, however, is the deplorable state in 
which we found the records of the Fed- 
eral Government. Priceless records were 
stored in crowded depositories exposed to 
the hazards of fire, water, dust, insects, 
and rodents. Some collections were stored 
in damp cellars, and others were exposed 
to strong sunlight and the elements, in 
no semblance of order and in unlabeled 
nailed boxes. Some were scattered on 
broken shelves or on floors in unguarded 
rooms with no lighting facilities and lit- 
tle ventilation. Many of these conditions 
still exist today though the National Ar- 
chives has been responsible for extensive 
improvement and for splendid records 
administration programs in the agencies 
throughout the Government. 


Many, if not all, of the foregoing con- 
ditions were also found to exist outside 
of the District of Columbia, by a survey 
under the direction of Dr. P. M. Hamer, 
now Records Control Officer of the Na- 
tional Archives. 


I do not now recall the exact total 
volume of records unearthed by the two 
surveys, but it would amount to about 
5 million cubic feet; not too astounding a 
total when you consider that our Govern- 
ment has been a growing concern for 
almost 172 years. 


The surveys were completed in 1938, 
and since then we have experienced the 
pangs of a second World War. As a re- 
sult of this war some ten to twelve mil- 
lion feet of records have been created and 
there is no telling the new hazards to 
which those records are exposed. 


The National Archives is charged not 
only with locating Federal records, esti- 
mating their volume, determining their 
character and content and the purpose 
for which they are used, but also with 
giving them proper protection when they 
are transferred to the custody of the 
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Archivist. Most important, however, is 
the rendering of service upon “unrestrict- 
ed” records to Government agencies and 
to scholarship. 


The Archivist now has in his custody 
better than 800,000 cubic feet of archives. 
Some of them are of vital interest and 
importance to the Government, and many 
thousands, within the 248 groups into 
which they are divided, contain informa- 
tion which may prove of vital interest to 
the genealogist. Hence, the first duty of 
the Archives to you is to bring these 
records to a safe place. After cleaning 
and fumigation, they are properly ar- 
ranged and made available for use either 
in the Central Search Room or in one of 
the Offices or Divisional Search Rooms, 
When your field of interest is known the 
National Archives is ready and willing to 
help you. The best way to achieve this 
help is, of course, to come in person to 
the National Archives. If this is impos- 
sible, write. If you are in the Washing- 
ton area, the records in which you are 
interested will be made available to you; 
our staff is too small for us to undertake 
to do the actual research. The simplest 
way to help us help you is to come to the 
National Archives, the General Reference 
Branch in Room 206, and obtain a card 
of admission. You will be directed to the 
proper Office or Division and every pos- 
sible effort will be made to aid you in 
your search. We would suggest, however, 
that you exhaust local sources before you 
come to the Archives. 


There is a wide variety of records in 
the unrestricted categories in the Na- 
tional Archives that may be made readily 
available for use. An important group 
of records, often used by genealogists, is 
the population schedules taken between 
1790 and 1880. These are made available 
in the Central Search Room. Up to the 
census of 1850 only heads of families were 
given with the number of children and 
other data of importance set out in speci- 
fied age groups, male and female. From 
1850, the head of the house and his wife, 
if living, are given, also other occupants 
by age and sex. These records are very 
helpful to one hunting family data. 

Although not a part of the collection of 
the National Archives, but physically 


within the building, will be found the Old 
Records Division of the Office of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. [These records 
are now part of the National Archives, 
also many others have been added— 
Editor.] This Office contains a _ vast 
amount of data relative to the participa- 
tion of citizens in our armed forces. 
From this Office such information as name 
of organization, date of enlistment, rank, 
period of service, and many other perti- 
nent facts may be obtained. 


There are some restrictions on the use 
of these records, three of which are: In- 
formation given to the Government in 
confidence: information that might tend 
to defame the character of persons living 
or dead without serving any important 
public interest; and information which 
might be made the basis of a suit against 
the Government. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that we know the reason or purpose 
for which the information is desired from 
such records. 


A large quantity of records of the Con- 
federate States of America came into the 
possession of the United States Govern- 
ment by capture, donation, and purchase 
after the fall of the Confederacy. The 
Secretary of War, on July 21, 1865, issued 
an order for the organization of a unit in 
The Adiutant General’s Office for the 
“collection, safekeeping, and publication 
of the rebel archives’.” 


All known Confederate and any related 
records, not in the Southern States, have 
been transferred to the legal custody of 
the Archivist from the War Department; 
they are now a vart of the War Records 
Office. A number of captured muster rolls, 
Union prisoner-of-war records, and other 
manuscript records pertaining to individ- 
uals, were included. These may prove 
very helpful to genealogists who are inter- 
ested in the Confederate period of our 
history. Just what restrictions, if any, 
are imposed, I do not know. 


There is a small collection of material 
in the Commerce Branch of the Industrial 
Records Division relating to registers and 
enrollments on merchant ships. These 
papers show the names of masters and 
owners of merchant ships from 1815. 
Without doubt, genealogical and bio- 
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graphical data may be secured from these 
lists. 


In the writer’s opinion, one of the most 
important groups of material of potential 
aid to the genealogist is the “Application 
and Recommendation” file now in the Ex- 
ecutive and Foreign Affiairs Branch of the 
General Records Office. This group of 
records relates to appointments to Fed- 
eral offices from 1789 to 1932 and includes 
oaths of office and related papers. Actu- 
ally, this is a file containing applications 
and recommendations from people who 
desired jobs with the State Department, 
including pressure letters, some of which 
are very glowing in the information they 
give about affected persons. Many letters 
from Congressmen are to be found. Al- 
though the file would be of more use to a 
biographer, nevertheless, there should be 
much data which would aid the genealo- 
gist. As the material is filed first by the 
year and then alphabetically, the name of 
the person and the year in which he ap- 
plied for appointment are necessary. This 
collection is most valuable for the infor- 
mation it contains about the Lincoln 
period, and that of the Civil War, 1861- 
1865. There are no restrictions on the 
file of oaths of office. 


If one is interested in using the pass- 
port files, created in past years by the 
State Department, proof that the person 
about whom information is desired was a 
father or mother or an immediate ances- 
tor is necessary. The file, however, is 
complete, and one day, if and when re- 
strictions are removed, will prove very 
helpful to genealogists. Another helpful 
source for genealogists seeking family in- 
formation is the “Registration of Citizens 
Abroad.” Again one must show relation- 
ship. 


There are certain Naturalization Rec- 
ords of D. C. Courts which may be of 
untold value to the genealogist. These 
are found in the Justice and Court Branch 
of the General Records Office. 


One collection of basic source material 
of particular importance to the genealo- 
gist is that known as the “passenger 
lists.” These are records of the Bureau 
of Customs, and are in the Fiscal Branch 
of the General Records Office. If one 


should wish information about an ances- 
tor who landed in New York in the year 
1789 or later, the name of the person, the 
name of the vessel, and other pertinent 
data can be found in these files. The 
Central Search Room attendants will be 
glad to give proper direction to anyone 
interested in these ship lists. 


Throughout the years, records of the 
Federal Government have been devastated 
by a series of fires which have played 
havoc with many, if not all, of our earliest 
records. In 1800, after the Government 
moved to Washington, most of the records 
from 1789 to 1800, including pension and 
bounty-land claims, were destroyed. Other 
important fires were thoses of 1814, 1833, 
and 1871. Between 1873 and 1915 there 
have been the amazing number of 250 
fires in Government buildings. Hence, it 
is difficult to find records prior to 1800, 
insofar as the Government is concerned, 
that can be used by the genealogist or that 
can be helpful to him. 


Having given you a brief picture of 
what may be found in the various divi- 
sions, branches, and offices of the Ar- 
chives, I shall dwell on the materials in 
my particular charge. There are in my 
Division of Veterans Records approxi- 
mately 108,000 cubic feet of records re- 
lating to the men who have been pen- 
sioned for their service on behalf of the 
Republic, and to their descendants. In 
this vast volume of records are 34 mil- 
lion one-name papers which are broken 
down into 852 separate series. All of 
our employees are well trained, intelligent, 
and eager to be of service. The para- 
mount function of the National Archives 
as a whole is to make available to the 
inquirer the information sought. In 
order to be able to render the best ser- 
vice, however, as complete a description 
as possible of the person about whom in- 
formation is desired is necessary. 

A brief historical background of the 
Veterans Administration and its predeces- 
sor agencies may be of interest to you. 
The Veterans Administration was estab- 
lished under authority of an Act of Con- 
gress, July 3, 1930, consolidating the 
Bureau of Pensions, the United States 
Veterans Bureau, and the National Home 
for Volunteer Soldiers. The function of 
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supplying artificial limbs and other pros- 
thetic appliances to veterans, vested since 
1862 in the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the War Department, has also been 
transferred to it. 


A pension act, passed by the First Con- 
gress, provided for the continuance of 
pensions paid under acts of the Continen- 
tal Congress. Pension matters were hand- 
led by the War Department as early as 
1792, and in that year the first general 
pension law under the Federal Govern- 
ment was passed. From 1793 to 1803 
final action upon claims for military pen- 
sions was taken by Congress, and from 
1803 to 1849 this power was vested in the 
Secretary of War, although the Secretary 
of the Treasury adjudicated certain types 
of claims between 1825 and 1835. Final 
action upon claims for naval pensions was 
taken by Congress until 1799 whena Navy 
Pension Fund was established. This fund 
was administered until 1832 by a Com- 
mission composed of the secretaries of the 
Navy, the Treasury, and War, and there- 
after by the Secretary of the Navy until 
1840. By 1833 a Pension Office had grown 
up in the War Department, and in that 
year Congress authorized the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Pensions to perform 
duties in relation to pension laws under 
the Secretary of War. In 1840, pension 
matters of the Navy Department were as- 
signed to this Commissioner, who, there- 
after, functioned under the joint direction 
of the secretaries of War and the Navy. 
In 1849 the Office of the Commissioner 
was transferred to the newly created De- 
partment of the Interior, where it came to 
be known as the Bureau of Pensions. 

On August 9, 1921, the United States 
Veterans Bureau was created as an inde- 
pendent agency by the consolidation of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, which had 
been created in 1914 in the Treasury Dec- 
partment; the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, created in 1918; and activities of the 
Public Health Service relating to veterans 
of the first World War. The National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
was incorporated in 1866, and the domi- 
ciliary facilities developed by it were con- 
tinued as the National Homes Service of 
the Veterans Administration. 


Time will not permit a detailed descrip- 
tive statement of the contents of all of 
the records that have been transferred to 
the National Archives from the Veterans 
Administration, but they are of inestima- 
ble value. A glimpse by title of some of 
them will, I believe, prove useful: 

Revolutionary, “Old” Wars and Bounty- 
Land Case Files, 1775 to date, containing 
a collection of some 1,260,000 case files ; 
the Civil War and Later Files, from 1813 
to 1943, containing 2,687,000 files; and 
World War I Files, some 660,000 in num- 
ber. There are more than 616,000 per- 
sonnel folders of employees of the Veter- 
ans Administration and its predecessor 
agencies in the National Archives. 


Another valuable group consists of 
World War I Allowance and Allotment 
files covering the period 1917-21 and total- 
ing some 9,760,000 in number. During 
the past fiscal year, approximately 3,624 
have been made available for use (1948). 

In order not to make this dull reading 
I have deliberately avoided quoting the 
various citations of Acts of Congress on 
pension requirements for veterans and 
their dependents. But there is a set of 
laws that I feel will be particularly help- 
ful covering grants of Bounty Land for 
service, extending from 1776 through 
1855. I mention these laws because there 
are 800,000 applications, and though 
almost all of those pertaining to grants 
of land for Revolutionary service have 
been combined with pension papers, many, 
for later wars (including land granted for 
Mexican War service) are arranged al- 
phabetically as a separate group of 
papers. There is a wide variety of fam- 
ily data in these worthwhile records. 
Personnel shortage has kept us from com- 
pleting work on them up to the present 
and many of the records are not available 
for use. [Much has been accomplished 
since this was written.] 

At the time of adjudication of the pen- 
sion claims filed under the service pension 
acts and widow pension acts, copies of 
letters written by the War Office of the 
Department of War and later known as 
the Bureau of Pensions, were prepared in 
longhand for the files of that office. These 
copies are now on file in the Veterans 
Records Branch in book form and ar- 
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ranged by date of letter. The index to 
these books is in the form of endorsements 
on paper jackets contained in an envelope 
in which the various pension claims are 
filed. We also have books containing let- 
ters written by the Treasury Department 
relative to the Revolutionary War Service 
pension claims under the Act of May 15, 
1828. 


Another group of pension claims on file 
in the Veterans Records Branch is the 
“Virginia Half-Pay Claims.” Although 
small in size and number they are very 
valuable. After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the State of Virginia grant- 
ed to Veterans of that war, for a period 
of five years, the full amount of pay per 
year that they had received during the 
war or, in lieu of such payment, granted 
them the option of half the amount of 
such pay per year for life. However, Vir- 
ginia defaulted in these payments and by 
a special Act of Congress the United 
States Government undertook to fulfill 
the obligation. For many years the doc- 
uments relating to these claims were on 
file in the War and Navy Departments, 
but they were transferred to the Veterans 
Records Branch several years 4go. 


I wish to emphasize that the purpose 
for which the Veterans Records Branch 
of the National Archives exists is to fur- 
nish needed information to _ searchers, 
whether by mail or in person. During 
the past fiscal year the Branch received 
almost 5,000 letters of inquiry; we fur- 
nished approximately 15,000 case files to 
persons in the Search Rooms, and an- 
swered more than 10,000 telephones re- 
quests for information from pension and 
bounty-land case files. These figures do 
not include services to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration or to other Government 
agencies. For your information the kinds 
of data we have been called upon to fur- 
nish follow: 

1. Verification of age and citizenship. 

a) Inquiries received from individ- 
uals contemplating or already re- 


ceiving old-age assistance or some 
other form of public aid. 


b) Official inquiries from Social 
Security agencies and State Welfare 
organizations for a description of 
such documentary evidence as may 
appear in the pension records bearing 


on age and citizenship of veterans, 
their widows, or their children in con- 
nection with various private retire- 
ment systems. 


2. Identification of veterans for various 
memorial groups and societies for 
the purpose of placing markers on 
veterans’ graves. 


3. Furnishing such genealogical data as 
the pension records contain to pro- 
fessional genealogists, to private stu- 
dents of family history, and to varl- 
ous family associations. 


4. Services to other Government agen- 
cies, such as War and Navy, which 
might have been indirectly a service 
to the general public, in verifying 
rank, service, etc., where the records 
of other agencies are for some reason 
ambiguous, incomplete, or even “sil- 
ent” on the subject. 


5. Requests for military service and re- 
lated data for use to prove eligibility 
for membership in any one of a num- 
ber of patriotic societies or organiza- 
tions. 

6. The whereabouts of missing persons. 


7. Information for use in legal proceed- 
ings in the estates of deceased per- 
sons. 


8. Case folders requested by the Veter- 
ans Administration for use in the 
adjudication of claims totalling un- 
told thousands of dollars. (Other 
pension records were withdrawn tem- 
porarily by the Veterans Administra- 
tion for use in handling certain types 
of inquiries which that agency felt 
could best be answered by itself.) 


9. Constant inquiries from members of 
Congress or constituents of members 
desiring information of one kind or 
another. 


10. Information regarding the birthplace 
and citizenship of persons with for- 
eign-born parents. 

The National Archives maintains a col- 
lection of very fine indexes, including 
Swem’s Index of Virginia Records; Dr. 
Brumbaugh’s Virginia and Maryland Rec- 
ords; Pennsylvania Archives; Massachu- 
setts Soldiers and Sailors; New Jersey 
Archives; Heitman’s Historical Register 
of Officers of the Continental Army, and 
many other volumes of similar type. 

I have endeavored to give you as com- 
plete a description of the record groups 
in the National Archives of interest to 
the genealogist as space will allow, and I 
hope it will prove useful to each reader 
individually. 
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THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS AS A SOURCE FOR THE 
GENEALOGIST 


By Dr. CLARENCE E. CarTER, Editor Territorial Papers of the United States 


The genealogical researcher shares with 
the historian the difficult problem of find- 
ing and evaluating records which embody 
data concerning individuals and families. 
It is very definitely the unpublished coun- 
ty, parish, and state records which furnish 
the genealogist with grist for his mill, 
and the historian with materials for social 
history. It is an unhappy circumstance 
that such records, in general, are not 
likely to find their way into print. Con- 
trasting the United States with England, 
it is clear that the latter is the genealo- 
gist’s and historian’s paradise. Local 
records are not only better preserved on 
the whole in England, but the more re- 
stricted geographical limits of that nation 
and the more settled habits of its people 
combine to make research much easier 
than in the United States, where people 
have tended to move from section to sec- 
tion and from state to state—where, with- 
in two or three generations, a family 
traverses the entire continental] area, 
leaving representatives in a dozen locali- 
ties on the way. In short, this expansive, 
mobile character of our people is a key 
fact in American history and it has con- 
sequently greatly broadened and compli- 
cated all research efforts. 


In this regard the project of publishing 
the territorial records of the United 
States, which has been in progress for 
some years, possesses a peculiar signifi- 
cance. The Territorial Papers of the 
United States series of volumes, compiled 
and published by the Department of State, 
in the chronological order of the estab- 
lishment of each of the twenty-eight ter- 
ritories, is in no sense designed to satisfy 
every individual’s searches after truth; in 
fact, the law under which it was projected 
set definite limits to its cireumference— 
only such official papers pertaining to the 
Federal territories as are found in the 
District of Columbia were to be included. 
That such documents pertained mainly to 
the higher levels of Federal activities in 
the government of the territories must, 
therefore, be taken for granted. 


The papers in question are drawn from 
the files of the principal executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States 
Government and from the files of the two 
Houses of Congress. The relevant papers 
found and selected for reproduction vary 
in quantity and character as we pass from 
one territory to another and from one 
period to another, although there are cer- 
tain types of documents common to all 
the territories. State, county and other 
local records accumulated during the ter- 
ritorial period and now preserved in coun- 
ty courthouses and State capitals, are 
definitely excluded from the series except 
insofar as such documents were for one 
reason or another forwarded to Washing- 
ton, as sometimes happened. In such in- 
stances these purely local records became 
a part of the Federal archives and are 
consequently held subject to publication. 
The correspondence between the territori- 
al governor and his subordinates, legisla- 
tive records, and the proceedings of the 
Supreme and other courts are likewise not 
viewed as Federal territorial records un- 
less found in the archives of the United 
States, which seldom happens. Such 
papers are consequently beyond the pur- 
view of this publishing project. 


What kind of records, then, do we find 
in the Territorial Papers volumes which 
yield data of possible interest to genea- 
logists? There are, I believe, two or three 
classes of papers which could profitably 
be explored. The first and most impor- 
tant of these are the petitions and mem- 
orials sent year after year by the inhabi- 
tants of each of the territories for re- 
dress of grievances, or for a change of 
government. Attached to these petitions 
are long lists of names of subscribers, 
which are reproduced from the originals, 
now found in the files of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in the National 
Archives. These would almost appear to 
constitute a veritable census. In general, 
detailed census data for the territories is 
often missing, and when present are 
palpably incomplete. It is quite too much 
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to say, of course, that the lists of the 
names in question would represent an 
accurate census, although nearly every 
pioneer farmer, or townsman, signed a 
petition at some time or another during 
his life. What we can be sure of is that 
the names of signers, listed in the index 
of each volume, supplements any existing 
census record. 


In this connection, Miss Margaret Nor- 
ton, Illinois state archivist, has compiled 
and published the Federal census of IIli- 
nois Territory for 1810, and the state’s 
censuses for 1818 and 1820. A compari- 
son of the lists of names in the various 
censuses in question with the large num- 
ber of names which appear as subscribers 
to petitions from Illinois Territry pub- 
lished in Volume XVI of Territorial 
Papers, discloses that the census takers 
missed a very great many of the settled 
inhabitants. The same situation prevails 
with respect to Michigan Territory. In 
one of the threc volumes containing the 
official papers of that territory covering 
the years 1820-1829, there appear the 
names of 4,264 subscribers to petitions. 
In addition, there are in the same volume 
lists of voters adding up to 6,181 names, 
979 names of taxpayers, 946 names of 
candidates for political office, and 73 
names of jurymen. Volume XVI, the first 
of two works on Illinois Territory, one of 
the smallest of the series, embodies the 
names of 1,228 of subscribers to petitions, 
in addition to muster rolls of militiamen. 
Volume VIII, the first of three volumes 
on Missouri Territory, lists some 3,000 
names of subscribers to petitions. In ad- 
dition, in most of the volumes thus far 
published, there are lists of appointees to 
county and other local offices. These run 
into the hundreds; their importance lies 
in the fact that where the name of a 
person appears under the guise of a 
sheriff, a justice of the peace, or a cap- 
tain of militia, there is supplied an added 
identification of such person. 


Other records reproduced for each of 
the territories relate to the public lands. 
The greater portion of the papers of this 
character which are viewed as relevant, 
however, deal mainly with plans and poli- 
cies respecting the disposal of public 
lands and consequently do not supply 


many names except those of local land 
officers, including the surveyors. | Never- 
theless, a good many papers are included 
which deal at length with the land claims 
of certain individuals, and therefore sup- 
plement the vast array of names of land 
claimants found in the American State 
Papers, Public Lands series. 

As of the present date,’ the following 
states that were once territories have 
been covered in the seventeen volumes 
already published or in press: Ohio (2 
vols.), Tennessee (under the name of 
Southwest Territory, 1 vol.), Mississippi 
(2 vols.), Indiana (2 vols.), Louisiana 
(under the name of Orleans Territory, 1 
vol.), Michigan (3 vols.), Illinois (2 vols.), 
and Missouri (3 vols.). The manuscript 
of a volume on Alabama Territory is 
ready for the printers when funds be- 
come available, and the first of two 
volumes covering Arkansas Territory has 
been compiled. The territories whose 
records are to be arranged for publication 
in the next couple of years are Florida 
and Wisconsin. 

An earnest effort has been made 
throughout this enterprize to index each 
volume completely. Any searcher seeking 
only for names will discover very quickly 
whether any given volume contains any- 
thing of interest. 


EpITor’s NOTE: 


As is evident, when the above was 
written by Dr. Carter, the compiler of 
these papers, this important work was 
not complete. As a matter of fact, it 
is still in process of compilation, editing, 
and publication—in reality a mammoth 
job of greatest value to the historian and 
genealogist. It was at that time under 
the jurisdiction of the U. S. Department 
of State, but it has now been transferred 
to the authority of the National Archives 
where Dr. Carter is still at work on the 
assembling and _ publication of these 
papers. 

As listed in the Government Printing 
Office catalogue of their publications of 
books on American history (dated Nov. 
1954), 20 volumes of over 15,400 pages 
are now completed and available from the 
Government Printing Office. On page 14 


1Dec. 1949. 
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of this catalogue, these books together 
with the price of each and its catalogue 
number are shown, and are given below. 
This listing should be helpful to persons 
interested in the documents of particular 
areas and desiring to order certain of 
these books or to call for them in libraries 
which stock Government publications of 
an historical nature. 


Territorial Papers Available: 


Territorial papers of United States; com- 
piled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter: 


Vol. 2, Territory northwest of the River 
Ohio, 1787-1803. 1934. 694 p. Cloth, 
$2.00. Catalog No. S 1.36:2 


Vol. 3, Territory northwest of the River 
Ohio, 1787-18038, continued. 1934. 588 
p. Cloth, $2.00. Catalog No. S 1.36:3 


Vol. 4, Territory south of the River Ohio, 
1790-1796. 1936. 517 p. Cloth $1.75. 
Catalog No. § 1.36:4 


Vol. 5, Territory of Mississippi, 1798- 
ist?, “193ate “Sib “po “Cloth, ator 
Catalog No. S 1.86:5 


Vol. 6, Territory of Mississippi, 1809- 
1817, continued. 1938. 893 p. Cloth, 
$1.50. Catalog No. § 1.36:6 


Vol. 7, Territory of Indiana, 1800-1810. 
1939. 784 p. Cloth, $2.00. Catalog 
No. § 1.36:7 


Vol. 9, Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812. 
1940. 1092 p. Cloth, $2.50. Catalog 
No. § 1.86:9 


Vol. 10, Territory of Michigan, 1805-1820. 
1942. 948 p. Cloth, $2.00. Catalog 
No. § 1.36:10 


Vol. 11, Territory of Michigan, 1820-1829, 
continued. 1948. 1872 p. Cloth, $3.25. 
Catalog No. 8 1.36:11 

Vol. 12, Territory of Michigan, 1829-1837, 
continued. 1945. 1878 p. Cloth, $4.50. 
Catalog No. 8 1.36:12 


Vol. 13, Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 
1803-06. 1948. 641 p. Cloth, $3.50. 
Catalog No. S$ 1.36:13 


Vol. 14, Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 
1806-14, continued. 1949. 916 p. il. 
map. Cloth, $2.75. 
1.36:14 


Vol. 15, Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 
1815-21, continued. 1951. 834 p. maps. 
Cloth, $5.00. Catalog No. GS 4.18:15 


Vol. 16, Territory of Illinois, 1809-14. 
1948. 506 p. Cloth, $3.25. Catalog 
No. § 1.36:16 


Vol. 17, Territory of Illinois, 1814-18, 
continued. 1950. 750 p. il. Cloth, 
$4.00. Catalog No. S 1.36:17 


Vol. 18, Territory of Alabama, 1817-19. 
1952. 875 p. maps. Cloth, $5.50. 
Catalog No. GS 4.13:18 


Vol. 19, Territory of Arkansas, 1819-25. 
1953. 1003 p. il. maps. Cloth, $6.50. 
Catalog No. GS 4.13:19 


Vol. 20, Territory of Arkansas, 1825-29, 
continued. 1954. 967 p. maps. Cloth, 
$4.25. Catalog No. GS 4.13:20 


Dr. Carter advises that three additional 
volumes are well along toward publica- 
tion and may be expected shortly, perhaps 
within a matter of a few weeks. They 
are: One for Florida, a third for Arkan- 
sas, and one for Wisconsin. There will 
be other volumes forthcoming, as time 
permits. 


R. P. W. 


Catalog No. S 


A NEW TOOL FOR GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH . 
THE WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW INDEX TO QUAKER MEETING 
RECORDS 


By FREDERICK B. TOLLES 
Librarian, Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 


One of the indisputably great monu- 
ments of genealogical reasearch in the 
twentieth century is the Encyclopedia of 
American Quaker Genealogy,’ compiled by 
William Wade Hinshaw (1867-1947), a 
member of the National Genealogical So- 
ciety. The five massive volumes which 
have been published bear witness to a 
vision and a tireless industry which almost 
approach the heroic. We are only now 
seeing the full fruit of this great enter- 
prise. Volume VI, covering the Quaker 
meeting in the State of Virginia, is an- 
nounced for this Spring. Likewise this 
Spring will see the opening to the public 
of the William Wade Hinshaw Index to 
Quaker Meeting Records at the Friends 
Historical Library of Swarthmore College 
in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The pur- 
poce of this article is to give a brief ac- 
count of this new instrumentality of re- 
search in genealogy. 


But first a word about the significance 
of William Wade Hinshaw’s contribution 
in the field to which he devoted the last 
two decades of his life. It was his great 
inspiration to have recognized the value 
to genealogists and historians of the in- 
formation that lay hidden in the records 
of innumerable American Quaker meet- 
ings and it was his great achievement to 
have made that information accessible to 
genealogists and historians. 

The Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) is a small body as compared 
with great denominations like the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches. At present it 
constitutes less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States. It was not always so insignificant 
numerically, however, for two hundred 
years ago Friends comprised something 
nearer six percent of the American popu- 
lation. The oldest Quaker meetings span 


15 vols., Richmond, Indiana: Friends Book and 
Supply House, 1936-1946. The five volumes cover 
the 33 oldest meetings in North Carolina (vol. I), 
4 of the oldest meetings in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey (col. II), 4 meetings in New York City and 
on Long Island (vol. III), and 51 meetings in Ohio 
and southwestern Pennsylvania (vols. IV, V) 


nearly three centuries of American his- 
tory. The Society of Friends was founded 
in England circa 1650 and spread almost 
immediately to the American colonies. 
Its founder, George Fox, based the move- 
ment upon faith in the inward manifesta- 
tion of God’s spirit—the Inner Light. 

There is an ancient jest that the Quaker 
believes in the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia. But even the most pro- 
vincial Philadelphian will acknowledge, if 
pressed, that Quakerism is not and never 
was confined to William Penn’s city on the 
Delaware. Indeed the larger proportion 
of Friends live west of the Appalachians 
—notably in Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, and Oregon, not to over- 
look the large number in North Carolina.’ 
From all this it must be clear that no 
matter where one lives in the United 
States, the likelihood of one’s having a 
Quaker somewhere in the family tree is 
strong. 


From the very beginning Friends meet- 
ings have been careful to keep complete 
records of the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of their members. There is some- 
thing characteristically Quaker in the pas- 
sion for accuracy and thoroughness which 
has animated the clerks and recorders of 
Friends meetings. In the very first cor- 
porate “advices” issued by and for the 
Society of Friends—a letter “given forth 
at a General Meeting of Friends in the 
Truth at Balby in Yorkshire, in the ninth 
month, 1656, from the Spirit of Truth to 
the Children of Light”—it was directed 
“that a record be kept in every meeting 
of the birth of the children of such who 
are members of that meeting, and of the 
burials of the dead (who die in the 
Lord).’”* This provision was necessary 
because Friends as Dissenters were not 


2See Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies: 
1936 (Washington: G.P.O., 1941), II, 697-723. 


3W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quaker- 
ism (London, 1912), 311; Letters, &c. of Early 
Friends (London, 1841), 279. 
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listed in the parish registers of the Church 
of England. The habit of accurate record- 
keeping has persisted in the Society of 
Friends to the present day. 


In addition to births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, Quaker meeting records contain 
certificates of removal and disownments. 
The first type of record is important to 
the genealogist in making it possible to 
trace persons from one meeting to an- 
other: the custom was (and still is) for 
a Friend uvon removal to another locality 
to take with him a certificate signed by 
the clerk of his old meeting and directed 
to the clerk of the meeting within whose 
bounds he proposes to settle. The histor- 
ian, incidentally, finds these certificates 
invaluable in tracing movements of west- 
ward migration. A record of disownment 
(or termination of membership) informs 
the genealogist that he will find no further 
mention of the person he is tracing in the 
Quaker archives, but must search else- 
where. A century ago, it may be noted, 
Friends were disowned by the hundreds 
for what seem to us to have been trivial 
offenses. In one instance uncovered by 
Mr. Hinshaw’s copyists a man was dis- 
owned for “being seen on the streets dur- 
ing meeting.” One wonders who saw 
him! 

Where are these Quaker meeting rec- 
ords located? In a score of different de- 
positories (more or less fire-resistant, 
more or less accessible) and in a hundred 
or more meetinghouses across the country. 
The bulk of the records of meetings be- 
longing to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(Hicksite), totaling over a thousand 
volumes, for example, are in the Friends 
Historical Library of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, but some meetings prefer to keep 
their records in the meetinghouse, in a 
local bank vault, or even in the clerk’s 
bureau drawer! In other words, the 
Quaker meeting records are extremely 
difficult of access and, once located, they 
are not always convenient to use, since 
most of them lack indexes. This was the 
problem that challenged William Wade 
Hinshaw: how to unlock this priceless 
storehouse of genealogical information 
and place it at the disposal of students of 
genealogy? 


Those who have used the Encyclopedia 
of American Quaker Genealogy know how 


brilliantly and successfully he solved the 
problem. It was a tremendous under- 
taking, for it involved locating hundreds 
of record books, employing and training a 
team of skilled copyists to make abstracts, 
devising a uniform and intelligible system 
of abbieviations for reducing the informa- 
tion to its bare essentials, transferring 
the material to cards, arranging it by 
families and by date, transferring it again 
to the printed page, and finally editing and 
indexing the data, meanwhile proofread- 
ing for accuracy at every stage. A great 
deal of credit is due to Mr. Thomas W. 
Marshall for his devoted and able work 
as editor under Mr. Hinshaw’s direction. 


A few very rough statistics will convey 
some notion of the immensity of the task. 
The five volumes published during Mr. 
Hinshaw’s lifetime cover 92 meetings. 
Calculating on the basis of an average of 
a hundred names or entries to the page, 
one can estimate that these five volumes 
contain between five and six hundred 
thousand names. There is duplication of 
names, of course, but each appearance of 
a name carries with it an item of genea- 
logical interest. The writer has not seen 
the material to be published in the Vir- 
ginia volume or that which has been 
drawn from the Indiana meeting records, 
but he hazards the guess that this may 
account for two to three hundred thousand 
additional names. He does know that the 
unpublished material now in the Friends 
Historical Library forming the basis of 
the William Wade Hinshaw Index to 
Quaker Meeting Records includes approxi- 
mately 200,000 names or items. Thus a 
conservative estimate would set the total 
number of individual entries at well over 
a million. Truly a gigantic achievement! 


This brings me at last to the real sub- 
ject of this paper. There remained at 
Mr. Hinshaw’s death a vast quantity of 
material abstracted from the records of 
197 meetings chiefly in the Middle West 
but including also some old and important 
meetings in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. This material, which would 
have required a great deal of “processing” 
and editing before publication would have 
been feasible, was turned over by Mrs. 
Hinshaw to the Friends Historical Library 
of Swarthmore College along with Mr. 
Hinshaw’s fine library of Quaker family 
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histories.* Mrs. Hinshaw generously made 
available to the Library a sum of money 
with which to have this material copied 
on 3”x5” cards. Over the past two 
years, under the immediate direction of 
Lyman W. Riley, Assistant in the Library, 
twelve persons have been working on this 
project—typing cards, proofreading for 
accuracy, alphabetizing and filing the 
cards in drawers in five steel cabinets, 
also provided by Mrs. Hinshaw. The 
200,000 cards, taken collectively, are 
known as the William Wade Hinshaw In- 
dex to Quaker Meeting Records and the 
cabinets bear a silver plaque to this effect. 

The arrangement of the cards follows 
in general that of the material in the pub- 
lished volumes of the Encyclopedia, i. e., 
by states, then alphabetically by meetings, 
then alphabetically by family names, and 
finally alphabetically by given names, 
with the cards under each given name ar- 
ranged by date. The abbreviations are 
those familiar to users of the Encyclo- 


pedias e.g., med (married contrary to 
discipline), mou (married out of* unity), 
Itm (liberated to marry), roc (received 
on certificate), get (granted certificate 
to), recrq (received by request), and so 
on. 

Genealogists are invited to come to 
Swarthmore and make use of this unique 
research tool. The Library is regularly 
open from 9:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday and from 9:00 to 12:00 on Satur- 
day throughout the year except during 
the month of August. Inquiries by mail 
will be referred to a competent genealo- 
gist who will arrange to do the necessary 
research at a charge of $1.25 per hour 
(minimum charge $1.25). 

The Index at Swarthmore, together with 
the five (presently to be six) published 
volumes of the Encyclopedia of American 
Quaker Genealogy form a fitting and last- 
ing monument to the vision and the 
achievement of William Wade Hinshaw. 


A list of the meetings covered by the William Wade Hinshaw Index to Quaker 
Meeting Records, together with their dates of founding (where known), follows: 


ARIZONA 
Casa Grande 1913 


CALIFORNIA 


Alamitos 1890 
Earlham 1886 
East Whittier 1906 
Lindsay 1911 
Oakland 1906 
Owenyo 1902 
Ramona 1892 

San Jose 1873 
South Los Angeles 1907 
Stony Ford 1898 
Whittier 1887 
Wildomar 1888 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 1904 
La Junta Heights 
Mount Carmel] 1919 


4In addition, manuscript material drawn from 
the records of nine meetings within the compass 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, have been deposited 
in the Stony Run Meetinghouse, 5116 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore 10, Maryland, in the care of 
Mrs. LaVerne Forbush. This material, similar in 
character to that at Swarthmore, covers Little 
Britain, Menallen, and Warrington Meetings in 
Pennsylvania and the following meetings in Mary- 
land: Cliffs, Gunpowder, Nottingham, Pipe Creek, 
Sandy Spring and West River. 


IDAHO 
Boise 1899 
Melba 
Star 1905 


IOWA 

Ackworth 1852 

Albia 1895 

Albion 1876 

Arnolds Park 1892 

Bangor 1855 

Bear Creek 1856 

Bear Creek (Conservative) 1856 
Bloomfield 1892 

Bloomington 1856 

Buffalo 1919 

Burr Oak 1899 

Canby 

Casey 

Cedar Creek 1855(?7) 

Center 1861 

Chester 1892 

Chestnut Hill 1867 

Clay Center Preparative Meeting 
Coal Creek (Conservative) 1864 
Des Moines 1881 

Earlham 

Fairview 

Greenville 
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1OWA (continued) 


Grinnell 1910 

Hamilton 1892 

Hartland 1867 

Hickory Grove 1921 

Hickory Grove (Conservative) 1862 
Hiteman 1906 

Honey Creek 

Hopewell-Rubio 1922 

Hubbard 1884 

Hynes 

Ida Grove 1890 

Illinois Grove 1894 

Indianola 1893 

Iowa Falls 1858 

Le Grand 1856 

Liberty 1901 

Liberty Center 1908 

Linden 1884 (?) 

Lynnville 1857 

Marietta 1869 

Marshalltown 1892 

Middle River 1903 

Motor 1877 

Muscatine 1908 

New Sharon 1864 

North Branch (Conservative) 1869 
North H. St. (Oskaloosa) 1930 
Oak Grove 1921 

Oak Run 1897 

Oskaloosa 1864 (7?) 

Oskaloosa City 1892 

Paton 1882 

Paullina (Conservative) 1885 
Pilot Grove 

Pilot Grove (Conservative) 1879 
Pleasant Chapel 1916 
Pleasant Plain 1842 
Pleasant Ridge 1882 
Richland 1851 
Rosemount 1866 

Salem 1838 

Salem (Conservative) 1879 
Scranton 1892 
Searsboro 1895 
Sheldon 1900 

Smyrna 1858 

Spencer 1894 
Springdale 1853 
Springville (Conservative) 1865 
Stanford 1892 

Stavanger (Conservative) 1885 
Stockport 1911 

Stuart 1865 

Sugar Creek 1894 

Summit Grove (Conservative) 1877 


~ 


IOWA (continued) 


Walnut Center 
West Branch 1892 


West Branch (Conservative) 1883 
Willow Creek Preparative Meeting 1871 


Winneshiek 1855 
Wright 1912 


KANSAS 


Argonia 1882 
Barclay 1874 
Bolton 1885 
Bridgeport 1925 
Calvary 

Carlton 1886 
Chalk Mound 1879 
Cottonwood 1876 
Crestline 1889 

Elk River 1871 
Emporia 1888 
Farm Ridge 
Fowler 1906 
Friendship 1888 
Greencastle 1887 
Harmony 1885 
Harveyville 1874 
Haviland 1885 
Hopewell 1889 
Independence 1885 
La Harpe 1902 
Liberal 1915 

Lone Star 1908 
Millcreek 1882 

Mt. Ayr 

Mt. Tabor 1895 
North Branch 
Paradise 1893 
Pleasant Plain 1887 
Pleasant Ridge 1898 
Pleasant Valley 1887 
Prairie Center 1894 
Ramona 1908 

Rock Creek 1896 
Rose Valley 

St. Charles 1896 
Seiling 

Springdale 
Stafford 

Stanwood 1892 
Sterling 

Timbered Hills 1873 
Toledo 1867 
Tonganoxie 

Trego Center 1889 
University 1932 
Walnut Creek 
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KANSAS (continued) 


West Glendale 
Wichita 


MINNESOTA 


Highland 1892 
Minneapolis 1861 
Union 1888 


MISSOURI 
Fairview 

Kansas City 1882 
Union 1868 


NEBRASKA 


Central City 1899 
Community Friends 1932 
Elk Valley 1895 
Friendsdale 1920 

North Loup 1898 
Plainview 1907 

Platte Valley 1887 
Pleasant Hill 1897 
Spring Bank 1882 


NEW JERSEY 
Evesham 1760 
Haddonfield 1695 
Mount Holly 1776 
Woodbury 1785 


OKLAHOMA 


Cherokee 1904 
New Hope 1907 
Vera 1895 
Wyandotte 1881 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester 1681 
Concord 1684 
Darby 1683 
Exeter 1737 
Frankford 1815 
Goshen 1722 
Gwynedd 1714 
Kennett 1686 
London Grove 1792 
Muncy 1799 

New Garden 1718 


Philadelphia (Northern District) 1772 
Philadelphia (Southern District) 1772 


Stroudsburg 1815 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aurora 1893 
Harmony 1884 
Lyman County 1906 
Mt. Vernon 1883 
Riverside 


WISCONSIN 
Kedron 1892 
Sturgeon Bay 1892 
Valton 1892 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTY RECORDS ON MICROFILM IN THE 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC RECORDS, HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Contributed by Miss NELL W. REESER, York, Penn. 


ADAMS COUNTY Vital Statistics 
: ; , 1894-1906 
Index to Will Books __----- 1800-1864 Birth Registration =f 1941-1949 
Will Books _-_-___.- f maori eee Marriage Dockets ______ 1885-1906 
Orphans Court Records __- - 
ppeth tales Death Records ________ { ae 
Index Deeds, Grantee ----- erected Commission Book P ___ 1783-1859 
Index Deeds, Grantor ----- aah i! Index to Naturalization 
Deere Books 200i ae 1800-1851 Recordsys 2 ee 1798-1914 
Tax: Lists 2-22 - Shoe No Naturalization Records _ 1798-1850 
Vital Statistics 
Birth Registration ( 1852-1855 CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
ASR aise | 1893-1905 Index to Will Books ______ 1750-1937 
Delayed: Birth Will Books. 2 eae 1750-1871 
Registration ______ 1941-1944 Will Books—“Copies” _____ 1750-1808 
j 1852-1855 Administration Records ___ 1750-1880 
Marriage Dockets ---_. | 1885-1950 Orphans Court Records ___ 1751-1863 
Death Records) aout ae { 1852-1855 Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 1750-1950 
1893-1950 Index Deeds, Grantor _____ 1750-1950 
Index to Deeds-Corpora- 
BERKS COUNTY tions-Grantee _________ 1750-1950 
Index to Will Books ______ 1752-1915 In one ie nice pinch 
lons-Grantors =. ..__ - 
Will Books (2 series) ----. { eatin Deeds Records ~_-. 2.23, 1750-1858 
Unrecorded Wills—Book I _ 1752-1765 Tax Lists --_---__________ 1750-1850 
110 non-recorded Wills of Septennial Censuses ______ 1828-1849 
Book 2 wy ies, Chars 1765-1779 Vital Statistics 
Index to Administration Birthe as voce oe eee f 1852-1855 
Retordan) sty ap ees 1752-1915 | 1894-1905 
Letters of Administration _ 1752-1851 Delayed Birth Certifi- 
Real Estate Bonds and Ad- cates ----------___ Loa =12e2 
ministration Bonds ____ 1815-1851 Index to Marriage 
Index to Orphans Court Records ------___ 1886-1929 
Records (2 series) ----| ee Marriage Records { 1852-1855 
1752-1947. pe esa cee eae | 1886-1930 
Orphans Court Records ___ 1752-1853 Deki 1852-1855 
Index Deeds, Grantee |... 1752-19260) 9 sae eer | 1894-1905 
Index Deeds, Grantor _____ 1752-1926 
Deed Records _____.______ 1752-1851 DAUPHIN COUNTY 
Index to Unrecorded Deeds , Wills ---------____ 1785-1875 
(some undated) ________ No Date Index to Orphans Court 
Unrecorded Deeds ________ 1769-1886 Records ----_-________ 1785-1937 
Unrecorded Deeds ________ No Dats Orphans Court Records ___ 1785-1852 
Pegn Boake Ne. Ashen 1soginee Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 1785-1917 
Index Deeds, Grantor _____ 1785-1917 


Tax: Liste seen os. sabe foe 1752-1850 Deed Records ____._._____ 1785-1845 
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DAUPHIN COUNTY (continued) 


Birth hecords <.. 2 J 1852-1855 
l 1893-1906 

Delayed Birth 
Cértificates © 2-222 1941-1949 

Index to Marriage 
1A i Cb ea lt ela 1885-1950 
Marriage Records -a_4) 1852-1856 
\ 1855-1950 
Death Records _____-_-. f 1852-1855 
L 1893-1906 

DELAWARE COUNTY 
BO TITt SESSA ee 1789-1892 
Index to Orphans Court 

OSES ST EO Ge oe nee 1789-1865 
Orphans Court Records ___ 1790-1886 
Recognizance Book ____--~- 1835-1886 
Index Deeds, Grantor ___-- 1914 
Index Deeds, Grantee ____-_ 1914 
een  necorua 4.2... 27 2) 2) 1770-1826 


One reel, filmed in Chester County 
Historical Society, contains death register 
for Birmingham Township, Delaware 
County. Another reel, filmed at Chester 
County Historical Society, contains Tax 
Lists (1781-1789) of townships now in 
Delaware Co. 


LANCASTER COUNTY 


Index to Will Books ~-_----- 1729-1947 
Sa TSS ai ae SERRE eke 1729-1870 
Old German Wills—not 
BOOTED eee acec ce No date 
Index to Orphans Court 
pce Pa ere pe { 1742-1890 
1850-1928 
Orphans Court Records ___ 1742-1850 
Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 1729-1894 
Index Deeds, Grantor ____-_ 1729-1894 
OMe IOCOTOS on a 1729-1835 
PREM SMAE Ys eo cas ee 1750-1814 
Minute Books of County 
Commissioners —______- 1729-1844 
LEBANON COUNTY 
PRESALE WWE HS iso 1813-1935 
WERE SESOONS ioe is Po a 1813-1881 
Orphans Court Records _-~ 1813-1855 
Index Deeds, Grantee _---- 1813-1932 
Index Deeds, Grantor ____ 1813-1932 
Deaneeecorns: 0 2s 1813-1850 
; 1842-1846 
OPE ee ae { 1849 


Census (Federal) ~-------- 1850-1860 


Vital Statistics 

1 Ge df een i alae Oe 
Index to Marriage Rec- 

ords, and Marriage 

Records~* (Asai 12 
Marriage Records ----- 
Index to Death Records 
Death Records -------- 


Military Service Records 
Soldiers Discharge 
DOCKET A ts ce 
Veterans Grave Regis- 
tration’) ee. 
Veterans Grave Regis- 
tration Card File —- 
Military Enrollment _-_- 
Descriptive List of De- 
serters (from vari- 
ous Pennsylvania 
Regiments) —------- 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Index vt GW LUG) ee 
WA AT Stan es or A ne en 
Index to Administration 
Recor as a5. 
Orphans Court Docket _--- 
Index Deeds, Grantee ---- 
Index Deeds, Grantor —---- 
Deed Retords 2222055. 2 
Index to Deeds, recorded in 
Philadelphia for lands 
Montgomery County 

Index to Personal names in 
3 volumes of photostatic 
copies of records of 
Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of Philadelphia 
Goanry a ett ee 
dig aig A 5 Ro Pep sp a fe eae anette 


Vital Statistics 
Marriages performed by 
J. P., Montgomery 
Gouna. 22o5e. er S2 
Military Service Records 
Military Fines, Revolu- 
tionary War List of 
Exemptions from 
Military Duty, 
Montgomery County 
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1893-1906 


1852-1855 
1885-1949 
1852-1854 
1893-1906 


1862-1865 


1800-1932 


1800-1932 
1861-1882 


1860-1865 


1784-1942 
1784-1863 


No date 
1784-1850 
1784-1877 
1784-1877 
1784-1820 


1682-1743 


1713-1784 
1785-1846 


1787-1839 


1800-1809 
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PERRY COUNTY 


Wills 
Index to Orphans Court 
Dockets and Register’s 
Office 
Orphans Court Dockets __-_ 
Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 
Index Deeds, Grantor ___- 
Deed Records 
Tax Listes oe 
Vital Statistics 
Index to Birth Records, 
and Birth Records — 
Birth. records. a 
Index to Marriage 
Records ee 
Marriage Records 2 


SETICRY ren oI 


Index to Death Records 
and Death Records _ 
Death Records 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


index.t6: Wille?..s 7 
Wille oe See eee 
Index to Administration 
Recoris' = saan ey 
Index to Orphans Court 
Records i142 22st ee 


Orphans Court Records ___ 
Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 
Index Deeds, Grantor _____ 
Index to Corporation Deeds 
Deed” Books” C7)" ee 
Exemplification Index _____ 
Exemplification Record 

Patents?s. 28s A Sea 
Deddaeieirk! Beaty 2s 0st 
Germantown (oes 0 
Patent City Lots Book 12 __ 


1820-1880 


1820-1950 
1820-1854 
1820-1950 
1820-1950 
1820-1851 
1820-1849 


1852-1855 
1894-1919 


1852-1855 


1852-1855 
1885-1950 


1852-1855 
1893-1919 


1682-1901 
1682-1901 


1682-1900 


1719-1852 
1719-1852 
1683-1851 
1682-1851 
No Date 
1718-1821 
No Date 
No Date 
No Date 
No Date 
No Date 
No Date 


Also contains miscellaneous and scat- 
tered materials microfilmed at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. For ex- 
ample, land records from Bradford, Tioga, 
and Somerset Counties; Tax Lists of 
Philadelphia, Northampton, and Berks 
Counties; Register of deaths from various 
townships of Philadelphia and Berks Coun- 
ties; Register of Marriages performed by 
Justices of the Peace in several townships 
of Philadelphia and Burks Counties. No 
material from the Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania to be found on microfilm 
made at the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 


YORK COUNTY 


Index:to. Wille <3 ee 1749-1940 
Will: Books 324..40% aoe 1749-1858 
Index to Orphans Court 
Docketic, 223s. Se 1749-1887 
Orphans Court Dockets _-_ 1749-1861 
Index Deeds, Grantee _____ 1749-1912 
Index Deeds, Grantor ____- 1749-1912 
Deed" Records a eee 1749-1859 
Vital Statistics 
Birth ‘Reeorde 2.0 gse 1893-1907 
Marriage Records ____-_ 1895-1901 
Death and Death 
Régintoroae ae | 1877-1890 
1893-1907 


[It must be remembered that persons 
requiring information covered in these 
records can not expect the State Records 
Office to supply them the desired informa- 
tion, but must either make the research 
themselves, or employ an agent to do it 
for them. ] 
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GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH RECORDS 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Pror. WILLIAM J. HINKE (deceased) 


Among the many useful and historically 
important customs, which the early Ger- 
man (also French and English) settlers 
brought to Pennsylvania, was the custom 
of keeping church records. It was a cus- 
tom which had behind it a long history, 
extending through several centuries. 

As the custom varied somewhat in the 
different parts of Germany and as most 
of the early settlers in Pennsylvania came 
from the Palatinate, we have selected the 
Bavarian Rhenish Palatinate (die Bay- 
rische Rheinpfalz) to describe its church 
records more in detail. 


It is important for the American gene- 
alogist, who wishes to trace American 
families of German descent back to their 
German homes, to know something of 
early German church records, especially 
whether such records are preserved in a 
certain town or village and what they 
contain. Fortunately a considerable 
amount of literature has sprung up in re- 
cent years, which lists the German church 
records that have actually been preserved 
in the various districts of Germany and 
notes also their contents in detail. 


A monograph treating of the Bavarian 
Palatinate was published by Dr. Anton 
Mueller, Chief Archivist in Munich, en- 
titled “Die Kirchenbiicher der bayrischen 
Pfalz” (The Church Records of the Bava- 
rian Palatinate), Munich, 1924, Theodor 
Ackermann, p. 130. The information 
collected by this expert will be used to 
sketch briefly the church records in the 
Bavarian Palatinate.’ 


The custom of keeping church records 
in the Palatinate went back to the Refor- 
mation. It is true that Catholic historians 
claim that there were Cathodic church 
records before the Reformation. But 
none of these records have survived and 
from the brief references to them in sur- 
viving documents, it appears that they 
were merely lists of baptized members 
and lists of deceased members. Hence, it 


1Many of the German records covered in the next 
several paragraphs may have been destroyed in 
World War II. 


may well be said that German church 
records, as we know them today, go back 
to the Reformation. When the Protestant 
Reformation was introduced into the vari- 
ous parts of Germany and Switzerland in 
the first half of the 16th century, the 
various princes and governments found it 
of great importance for their newly estab- 
lished churches to have the baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths of their members 
duly recorded. Thus in that part of West- 
ern Germany, which was ruled by the 
Elector of the Palatinate, a Reformed 
“Church Order” was issued by the Elector 
Frederick III, in 1563, in which he ordered, 
under the subject of “Baptism”, that “pas- 
tors write in a separate book the names of 
the father, mother, and sponsors of the 
baptized child, and that this be done in 
every congregation.” Under the subject 
of “Marriage”, it was ordered that “the 
names of the persons that are married 
and their witnesses shall be entered into a 
separate book and this shall be done in 
every church.” These references prove 
that burials were not recorded in the 
beginning. 


Soon after the issuance of this Church 
Order, the earliest Reformed records 
make their appearance. Those of the 
Flemish Reformed Congregation at Frank- 
enthal were begun in 1565, those of the 
Reformed parish of Alsenz in 1566, and 
those of the Reformed parish of Walsheim, 
near Landau, in 1569. 


In the same year 1563, the Council of 
Trent ordered at its 24th session, on No- 
vember 11, 1563, the introduction of bap- 
tismal as well as marriage records in 
Catholic churches. But many Catholic 
priests, like their Protestant colleagues 
were slow to obey this order. Hence 
special orders were issued in the various 
Catholic dioceses to carry out the direc- 
tions of the Council of Trent. In the 
Catholic diocese of Speyer, Bishop Eber- 
hard ordered on July 3, 1582, that the 
priests of each parish buy a separate book, 
in which to record “the persons that had 
entered the state of matrimony, together 
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with the witnesses and the place where 
this has taken place.” As a result, the 
oldest Catholic church records at Speyer 
begin in 1583, but, as the order shows, 
they were at first restricted to marriage 
entries. 


According to the statistics gathered by 
Dr. Mueller, there were in the Rhenish 
Palatinate, from the second part of the 
16th century to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, a total of 556 parishes, of which 222 
were Catholic, 156 Lutheran, and 178 Re- 
formed. Of the total number, 79 existed 
only for short periods and then passed out 
of existence, without leaving any church 
records. In addition 19 other parishes, 
which were in existence in 1798, lost their 
records. That leaves 458 parishes of which 
church records have come down to the 
present day. But of these 458 parishes 
many have imperfect records. Volumes 
were lost through war, or entries failed to 
be made during such disturbances. As a 
result, only 95 out of 206 Catholic, 36 out 
of 120 Lutheran, and 24 out of 132 Re- 
formed churches have records without 
long breaks. Various wars—the Thirty- 
Years War, 1618-1648, the invasions of the 
French, 1688-1705, 1795-1814—devastating 
fires, and gross neglect caused the loss of 
many records. 


As no regulations were made regarding 
the keeping of the records, the manner of 
making entries was left to the decision of 
the various pastors. At first entries were 
very brief. Then they were elaborated 
into a narrative form and, about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, a tabular form, in 
three or more columns, was adopted. One 
column would contain the name of the par- 
ents; a second, the name of the child and 
the date of baptism; and a third, the 
names of the sponsors. Although most of 
the early church orders prescribed that 
the day of baptism and the day of birth be 
entered, many of the early records con- 
tain only the day of baptism, a fact that 
has been overlooked by some American 
investigators. If only one date is given, 
it may be taken for granted that it is the 
date of baptism. As all the children, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, were baptized in 
the Church, most of the early baptisms 
took place on Sunday. The day of birth 
was usually two or three days before 


baptism. In Catholic churches this was 
the rule. In Protestant churches it was 
frequently the case. 

In the beginning only the most impor- 
tant pastoral acts, such as baptisms and 
marriages, were recorded. At the close 
of the 16th century burials were added. 
In the following century lists of catechu- 
mens, or persons admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper for the first time, after confirma- 
tion, and lists of communicants were add- 
ed. In some few records there are also 
lists of members, arranged according to 
families. 


The marriage entries, like the baptismal 
entries, were at first very brief, e. g., 
“Hans Guff and Engel, daughter of Hans 
Meyer, were married, April 28, 1566” 
(Ref. Record at Odenbach.) Gradually 
the entries became more elaborate, the 
names of both parents of the bridal couple 
were given and to the date of marriage 
was added the date when the banns were 
proclaimed for the first time, i.e., the 
names of the parties that wished to get 
married were read from the pulpit for 
three successive Sundays. In some cases 
separate lists of engagements or betroth- 
als were kept. 


The burial entries at first recorded the 
date of burial but not the date of death. 
The period between death and burial 
varied from one to three days according 
to piace of death. The earliest burial 
records are very incomplete. The names 
of children were usually omitted and, in 
case of epidemics, the number, but not the 
names of the deceased were given. The 
burial entries, like all the other entries, 
underwent changes in their form in course 
of time. Gradually the date of death was 
added to the date of burial, also the age 
of the deceased, the cause of his death, 
and even his funeral text and other brief 
remarks are found in some records. 


Fees were usually collected for pastoral 
ministrations. The Reformed pastor at 
Neuburg on the Rhine records in the year 
1768, that he received for a baptism and 
its recording thirty kreuzer, and for a 
marriage ceremony, one florin and thirty 
kreuzer. Occasionally payment was made 
“in kind.” The Lutheran pastor of Heim- 
kirchen states in his record that for wed- 
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dings he received one handkerchief and 
and piece of meat or so-called breakfast. 

In Protestant records most of the en- 
tries are made in German, with occasional 
Latin phrases, Catholic records are usual- 
ly kept in Latin. 


Most of the records in the Palatinate 
are in the hands of pastors. Some of 
them have been deposited in State Ar- 
chives, as at Speyer, or they are kept in 
the office of vital statistics at the City 
Hall. The last place was prescribed by 
the Code of Napoleon, which was in force 
for a time in the districts west of the 
Rhine. 


Pennsylvania Records.—After this de- 
scription of German records in the Pala- 
tinate, let us pass on to the German rec- 
ords in Pennsylvania. Of these, the dis- 
cussion will be restricted to the German 
Reformed records, to which the writer’s 
studies have been largely confined. 


The earliest German Reformed congre- 
gations in Pennsylvania were founded in 
1725. By 1740 there were 38 Reformed 
churches, by 1750, fifty-eight, and by the 
end of the century, the number had risen 
to 188. The oldest Reformed church rec- 
ord which has survived is the New Gosh- 
enhoppen record in Montgomery County, 
begun in 1731. Of the seventy Reformed 
church records examined, five were begun 
in the decade, 1730-1740; sixteen, from 
1740-1750; fifteen, from 1750-1760; twen- 
ty-eight, from 1760-1770; and six, from 
1770-1776, the beginning of the Revolution. 


As in Europe so in Pennsylvania many 
of the church records were lost through 
war, fire, or carelessness, some within 
recent years. 


As to size and form, the German Re- 
formed church records of Pennsylvania 
are of all sizes and descriptions. Some 
are large folio volumes, others are ledger 
shaped, long but narrow. Still others are 
octavos and some are small quartos. A 
small number of the records were person- 
ally bought by the earliest pastors. The 
Rev. John Henry Goetschy secured small 
quarto-records for Egypt and Great 
Swamp in Lehigh county and for Bern in 
Berks County. The Rev. Jacob Lischy 
secured the Coventry record in Chester 
County (now lost), the Muddy Creek 


record in Lancaster County, the York and 
Strayer records in York County and had 
his personal record which extended from 
1744-1769. Most of the record books in 
use were manufactured and bought in 
Pennsylvania. A few were imported from 
Holland. In 1752, the Rev. Michael Schlat- 
ter “handed to each minister upon request 
two folio books, bound in parchment, in- 
tended for baptisms and church records, 
for which he paid in Holland 44 guilders 
and 10 stuivers” (Minutes of the Coetus, 
p. 77). Only two of these records from 
Holland can be identified. The Rev. John 
Waldschmidt notes specifically in his two 
record books that they had been received 
by him from Mr. Schlatter (see Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, 6th series, Vol. VI, p. 155). 
They have the narrow ledger shape, six- 
teen inches long and six inches wide. The 
record of the Host Church in Berks Coun- 
ty has a similar shape. 


As to the contents of the Reformed 
records it may be said, in general, that 
they follow closely their European models. 
We find in them usually five different 
kinds of entries. There are baptismal, 
marriage, and burial entries, also lists of 
catechumens and of communicants. In a 
few records there are other entries, to 
which reference will be made later. 


All the church records in Pennsylvania 
contain baptismal entries. Sometimes the 
entry is in narrative form as, e. g., “On 
June 19, 1763, Martin Lahr and wife 
Elizabeth brought a child to baptism. 
Witnesses are Frederick Maerkel and 
Anna Maerkel. The name of the child is 
Abraham” (Easton Record). 


Ordinarily, however, the baptismal en- 
try is in tabulated form, consisting of 
three to five columns. The first usually 
contains the names of the parents, the 
second the name of the child and the date 
of baptism to which the date of birth is 
often added. These dates may also be in 
separate columns. The last column has 
usually the names of the sponsors, also 
called witnesses, e.g. (Tulpehocken Rec- 
ord): 


Parents: 


Henry Moser 
and Elizabeth 
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Children: 
Elizabeth 
b. August 22, 1769 
bapt. Oct. 29 


Sponsor: 
Elizabeth Schutz 


As in this case, in many others the name 
of the sponsor is often given to the child. 

Marriage entries are usually very 
simple, one-line affairs. For example, 
“1769, Jan. 19, Frederick Jung and Mar- 
garet Diel” (Tulpehocken Record). In 
other cases the marriage entry is more 
elaborate. Thus, “Herrman Sassemanhaus, 
widower from Elsoff, in the County of 
Witgenstein, and Maria Amelia Spiess, 
unmarried, from the same County, both 
residing in Germantown” (Philadelphia 
Record). 

Occasionally the names of both parents 
of the bridal couple are given. Unfortun- 
ately few church records contain marriage 
entries. Most of them are confined to 
baptismal entries. But in the records of 
the more important congregations, such as 
Philadelphia, Germantown, Lancaster, and 
Goshenhoppen, marriage entries are given. 
Hardly any, however, are complete. Most 
of them show numerous gaps. Thus, at 
New Goshenhoppen, the baptismal entries 
in the first volume run from 1731-1761, 
and the marriage records from 1747-1761. 
In Vol. II, the baptismal entries extend 
from 1762-1832, the marriage entries from 
1766-1779, 1782-1784, 1786-1788, 1790, 
1793-1795, 1808-1810. 

Burial entries are found even less fre- 
quently in the church records than mar- 
riage entries and with even greater gaps. 
Taking again New Goshenhoppen as an 
example, no burial entries are found in 
Vol. I, 1731-1761, but in Vol. II, the burials 
extend from 1766-1779, 1783-1784, 1787- 
1789, 1791, 1792, 1795, and 1809. The 
burial entries are usually brief, one-line 
entries, such as “1784, April 25. Peter 
May, his age 70 yrs. 2 mos.” The date 
mentioned is usually the date of burial, 
not the date of death. 

The lists of catechumens are useful, be- 
cause they contain frequently information 
not found in the baptismal entries. They 
run often like this: “Eva Hillegas, aged 
15, father George Hillegas.” This entry 
is made under the heading: “1790. This 


year fifty-two children were confirmed and 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper at Pente- 
cost.” By such an entry we get the ap- 
proximate date of birth, even though the 
exact date cannot be found among the 
baptismal entries. 


The lists of communicants are of inter- 
est not only because they give the ap- 
proximate date when certain persons set- 
tled in a community, but when the lists 
run over a number of years, they give us 
the whole membership of a congregation, 
as only 50-70 per cent of the members 
actually communed at a single communion. 


Also, there are all sorts of miscellane- 
ous entries. Many records open with a 
well-written title page, sometimes, as in 
the case of the Easton record, with a beau- 
tiful, illuminated title page, written most 
likely by the schoolmaster, Jost Vollert. 
Some records, as the Longswamp record, 
in Berks County, begin with a historical 
sketch, giving a contemporaneous account 
of the origin of the congregation. Or a 
church order or church constitution is 
found, written when the congregation was 
organized. In the case of the Great 
Swamp, it was written in 1736 by John 
Henry Goetschy. In some records are 
lists of early pastors, for example, at 
Cocalico, in Lancaster County, and at 
Lower Saucon, in Northampton County; 
or lists of early members, lists of elders 
and deacons, and annual settlements of 
the church finances may be found. Also 
found are agreements between Lutherans 
and Reformed people, using the same 
church building, together with accounts 
of the building and repair of churches 
and church schools. In general, from such 
records a complete history of the congre- 
gation can be derived, while other records, 
which contain merely baptismal entries, 
leave the history of the congregation to be 
pieced together with great difficulty, from 
stray documents, discovered here and 
there. 


The care and preservation of most of 
the records are in the hands of the pas- 
tors, others are kept by sextons or elders. 
As no church law has been made by 
church judicatories on the subject of 
church records, each congregation is left 
to its own devices. Some of the records 
are kept safely in bank vaults, but are 
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difficult of access, others have been de- 
posited with the Historical Society of the 
Reformed Church at Lancaster, or they 
are in the State Library at Harrisburg. 
The care of the records leaves, therefore, 
much to be desired. However, it is both 
remarkable and fortunate, that after all 
such a large number of records has been 
preserved, despite the carelessness main- 
fest in so many places. As the records 
are legally the property of the congrega- 
tions, the various church courts, classes, 
and synods, can only make requests, which 
are seldom heeded. 


Of late, more interest is being mani- 
fested in these records. The Historical 
Society of the Reformed Church has been 
revived. Its collections are housed in the 
Fackenthal Library, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
It has gathered there some of the original 
records, such as the private records of 
the Rev. Jacob Lischy, the records of 
Warwick, Lancaster County, and the rec- 
ords of the Falkner Swamp Reformed 
Church of Montgomery County, which 
have been deposited with the Society. It 
has collected a large number of local his- 
tories from approximately 500 churches. 
It has a card file, giving brief biographi- 
cal data of 450 ministers and also has 
photographs of about 250 ministers, to- 
gether with many autographed letters 
and manuscripts of pastors and profes- 
sors of the Church. It is a fine collection, 
in which the Church can take just pride. 


The early church records of the Refor- 
med Church should be studied in the light 
and with the background of the official 
records of the Church in the 18th century. 
They are principally two: The “Life and 
Letters of the Rev. John Philip Boehm, 
Founder of the Reformed Church in Penn- 
sylvania,” Philadelphia, Publication Board 
of the Reformed Church in the U.S., 1916 
(the letters and reports of Boehm cover 
the period from 1728 to 1748); and the 
“Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of 
Pennsylvania, 1747-1792,” Philadelphia 
Reformed Church Publication Board, 1903. 
Both of these volumes were edited by the 
writer. The main source book for biog- 
raphical sketches of Reformed ministers 
is “The Fathers of the German Reformed 
Church in Europe and America,” edited in 


six volumes by Drs. Harbaugh and Heis- 
ler, Lancaster and Reading, 1857-1888. 


Transcripts of Reformed church records 
are to be found at numerous places, 
notably in the Historical Society of the 
Reformed Church at Lancaster, in the 
collections of the Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, the Berks County Historical So- 
ciety at Reading, the Bucks County His- 
torical Society at Doylestown, the York 
County Historical Society at York, and 
the Montgomery County Historical Soci- 
ety at Norristown. 


A brief review of the publication of 
Reformed church records shows that some 
of these records were published in full by 
the pastors of the churches involved. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Kieffer published at 
Easton in 1902, “Some of the First Set- 
tlers of the Forks of the Delaware,” in a 
stately and well-illustrated volume of 404 
pages, which contains the records of the 
First Reformed Church of Easton, 1763- 
1823. The Rev. W. J. Kerschner published 
at Reading in 1916, the “History of St. 
John’s (Hain’s) Reformed Church in Low- 
er Heidelberg Township, Berks County, 
Penna.” p. 475, which contains also the 
church records of the congregation from 
1746-1916. Dr. John B. Stoudt and others 
associated with him, published a “History 
of Jerusalem Lutheran and Reformed 
Church of Western Salisbury, Lehigh 
County, Penn., 1911,” p. 283, with the 
Reformed records, 1783-1910 and the 
Lutheran records, 1755-1910. 


Some of the Reformed church records 
were published by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Pennsylvania Archives. For 
example, the marriage records of Falkner 
Swamp, 1748-1800, and the marriage rec- 
ords of the German Reformed Church at 
Philadelphia, 1748-1802, in Vol. VIII of 
the second series, of the Pennsylvania 
Archives. In Vol. VI of the Sixth Series 
were published the Egypt Reformed Rec- 
ords, Lehigh County, 1734-1834, and the 
records of the Rev. John Waldschmidt, 
1752-1786. 


The Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania printed in its Publications, Vol. VI 
(1912), the marriage and burial records of 
the Rev. John Henry Helffrich, 1790-1810, 
the Bensalem Record, Bucks County, 1710- 
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1738, the Bern Record, Berks County, 
1739-1835, and the Hain’s church records, 
1746-1805. 


The Society which has probably pub- 
lished more church records than any other 
organization is the Pennsylvania German 
Society which, in addition to numerous 
Lutheran records, has published the fol- 
lowing Reformed records: “The Birth and 
Baptismal Register of the First Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, 1736-1769” (Proceed- 
ings, Vol. IV, 1894); “The Church Regis- 
ter of the United Reformed and Lutheran 
Church, called Blimyers, in Hopewell 
Township, York County, 1767” (Proceed- 
ings Vol. VIII, 1897). 


The writer has published, through the 
same society, “History of the Goshenhop- 
pen Reformed Charge, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa., 1727-1819” (the History in Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXVII, 1920, the church 
records in Vol. XXVIII, 1922) and “His- 
tory of the Tohickon Union Church, Bed- 
minster Township, Bucks County” (Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXXI, 1925). The Refor- 
med records in this History extend from 
1745-1869, the Lutheran records from 
1749-1840. 


A good beginning has been made in the 
preservation and publication of Reformed 
Church Records, in Pennsylvania. The 
three chief desiderata that still remain are 
these: An exhaustive survey of all the 
Reformed church records of the 18th cen- 
tury, which have survived to the present 
day, in which their contents as well as 
the names of persons included and places 


where they are to be found should be 
clearly indicated; a comprehensive effort 
to secure transcripts of all these records 
with indices to make them readily acces- 
sible to genealogists; and the publication 
of the more important of these records by 
Historical and Genealogical Societies, in- 
terested in them. 


[Editor’s Note: 


On 1 Jan. 1947, death brought suddenly 
to a close Dr. Hinke’s great life work in 
historical research and publication, and 
the translation of early Pennsylvania 
church records; the results of all this dis- 
tinguished work have become a part of the 
Archives of the Historical Society of the 
Reformed Church, housed in its Facken- 
thal Library, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., and were under the 
efficient charge of Dr. Henry Bassler until 
his tragic death. 


Also housed beneath the same roof are 
three other transcript collections of un- 
published material of great ‘genealogical 
importance, an integrated list of which we 
hope to publish in the Quarterly. They 
are the collection of the Historical Society 
of the Reformed Church (other than the 
Hinke Collection), the Claude W. Unger 
Collection and the Charles R. Roberts 
Collection. The latter was long a member 
of the N. G. S. Dr. Don Yoder has in 
process further information which is 
promised for another article in the QUAR- 
TERLY soon. Reference to this publica- 
tion will tie them together.] 
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SCHWENCKFELDER GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 


By SELINA GIRHARD SCHULTZ, Washington, D. C. 
(Associate and Managing Editor, Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum) 


During the years 1731-1737, altogether 
208 former inhabitants of Lower Silesia, 
eastern Germany, latterly of Saxony, mi- 
grated to the New World. They were 
members of an unorganized religious 
group called “Schwenckfelders,” from the 
name of the persecuted author of their 
beliefs, Caspar von Schwenckfeld of Ossig, 
Silesia (1489-1561), author of the Silesian 
Reformation, champion of individuality 
and freedom of conscience, of abolition of 
superstitions and misuse of Scripture, of 
separation of church and state, of volun- 
tary instead of compulsory religion. He 
sought no following, formulated no creed, 
organized no church, but labored for one, 
united, Christian church. His influence 
became widespread in his Silesian home- 
land and consequently was opposed vehe- 
mently by the exponents of the “orthodox” 
churches, both Protestant and Catholic. 
In order to save his friend and defender, 
the Duke of Liegnitz, from embarrassment 
because of this opposition, he withdrew to 
southern Germany in 1529 and there con- 
tinued his evangelistic work, not without 
opposition and persecution, until his death 
in 1561 in the city of Ulm on the Danube. 
His co-believers, the Schwenckfelders, were 
outlawed together with all other non- 
conformists — Anabaptists, Mennonites, 
Friends, Moravians, Huguenots, ete. The 
migration of the small body of Schwenck- 
felders to the New World constituted the 
surviving nucleus of this religious move- 
ment which had comprised thousands in 
the 16th and 17th centuries in Silesia and 
southern Germany. This was the only mi- 
gration of Schwenckfelders to the Ameri- 
can continent. Today they are found as a 
group only in the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, in the counties of Philadel- 
phia, Montgomery, Bucks, Berks, and Le- 


high, where they originally settled. They 


have five churches with a total member- 


ship of about 2500. They never engaged 
in proselyting, nor did they make propa- 
ganda of their principles. In the course 
of the 200 years since their coming to this 
country, thousands of their descendants 
have scattered to all parts of the United 
States. 


Although the Schwenckfelders have 
existed as a distinct religious group and 
have maintained their individuality for 
more than four centuries, first in Europe, 
then in America, they are not very well 
known. In 1875 letters from the historian, 
Robert Barclay of England, and from 
Judge Christopher Heydrich of Venango 
County, Pennsylvania, came to the 
Schwenckfelders inquiring about their his- 
tory and religious ideas. The task in- 
volved in formulating the answers to these 
questions drew the attention of the 
Schwenckfelders to their genealogy. The 
immediate result was the publication of 
their first genealogical record in 1879. 
Five years later, in 1884, they became 
alerted to launch the publication of their 
literature and history, the Corpus 
Schwenckfeldianorum, and in 1928 to the 
publication of a revised and comprehensive 
genealogical record of the descendants of 
the immigrant Schwenckfelder families of 
the 18th century. 

The records of Schwenkfelder genealogy 
and history are extensive. The earliest of 
April 4, 1288. Subsquently it occurs fre- 
quently in ecclesiastical and political docu- 
ments. The family appears to have been 
prolific for several centuries, but died out 
at the close of the 16th century. The im- 
mediate ancestry of Caspar von Schwenck- 
feld has been established from tombstone 
inscriptions, coats-of-arms, and Silesian 
documents preserved in the State Archives 
in Breslau, Silesia (prior to the Polish oc- 
cupation in 1946). These were published 
in Codex Diplomaticus, Breslau 1857-1915; 
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and in Scriptores Rerum Silesiacarum, 
Breslau 1835-1902. Other records of the 
family occur in Fiirstenbilder des Mittel- 
alters, Breslau 1872; Johann Sinapius, 
Schlesischer Curiositaten Erster Vorstel- 
lung. Leipzig 1720-1728; and in a manu- 
script volume: Brieger Landbiicher. The 
Schwenckfelder Library at Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has copies of these printed 
sources, and photographic copies of manu- 
scripts. 

The Schwenckfelders very diligently 
preserved their records and their literature 
from the beginning of the movement. In 
the latter half of the 16th century there 
were large Schwenckfeldian communities 
in Lower Silesia, in many cities and vil- 
lages stretching southward toward the 
Bohemian border. Their literature, their 
non-attendance of the established churches, 
and their practice of holding religious 
meetings in their houses, aroused the ire 
and antagonism of the clergy. From 1554 
to the time of their flight in 1726, the 
Schwenckfelders were the objects of in- 
tense persecution. Their houses were 
raided for books; the occupants were 
thrown into prisons and dungeons. Never- 
theless they contrived to keep much of 
their literature and to bring it with them 
to the New World. Many of these books 
bear the names of the early owners. They 
brought also the letters written by those 
of their number imprisoned from 1580 on- 
ward, as well as other memoranda of per- 
sons and events. 

Through the importunity of the Protes- 
tant persecutors, the royal court at Vienna 
became aware of the body of “unchurched” 
Schwenckfelders and in 1719 sent two 
Jesuits to convert them to the Catholic 
faith. Heavy fines, compulsory attend- 
ance at religious services, forced baptism 
of- their infants, ignominious burial of 
their dead, and finally the threatened sei- 
zure of their children, impelled more than 
five hundred Schwenckfelders to flee se- 
cretly from their homes by night into adja- 
cent Saxony. The Jesuits from the time 
of their arrival had kept a careful census 
of all the Schwenckfelders, their children, 
their property and assets of all kinds, in- 
cluding books. They also kept a minute 
record of all those who had fled. In the 
latter part of the 19th century the 
Schwenckfelders in Pennsylvania secured 
manuscript copies of these very valuable 


genealogical records of the years 1719-1798 
(1148 pages) in the old village of Harpers- 
dorf, Silesia, the former home of many of 
them. They have also secured photo- 
graphic copies of the Protestant Church 
Records of births, marriages, and deaths, 
1699-1721, in the same village, and manu- 
script copies of the church records in 
Saxony covering the eight years of their 
sojourn there until their final departure 
for Pennsylvania. 


The Council of the city of Goerlitz, Sax- 
ony, kept a list of the names of Schwenck- 
felder emigrants from Silesia and dates of 
arrival in their city for temporary refuge. 
This list was printed by Oswald Kadelbach 
in 1860, in his book: Ausfiihrliche Ges- 
chichte Schwenckfelds und der Schwenck- 
felder, 1524-1860.1 . 

Details of the six migrations of 
Schwenckfelders from 1731-1737 to Penn- 
sylvania, are printed in the Genealogical 
Record of Schwenckfelder Families, 1923, 
pp. 34-50, and in the Supplement to Vol. 31 
of The Schwenckfeldian, January 1935. 
The lists of passengers, prepared by the 
captains of the ships which brought them 
to America, and the signatures of the 
Schwenckfelder males sixteen years of age 
and over, who promised allegiance to the 
King of England, are preserved in the 
Pennsylvania State Archives in Harris- 
burg. 

In 1767 David Schultz, the surveyor, 
made two maps showing the location of all 
the Schwenckfelder settlers in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. These maps were sent 
to the friends and relatives remaining in 
the old country. In 1919 the identical 
maps were found in the village of Har- 
persdorf, Silesia, and were brought back 
to the Schwenckfelder Library. 


A volume of letters (1765-1792), the 
correspondence with their relatives and 
friends who remained in the old country, 
copied from the originals, reveals very 
valuable genealogical and personal data 
both of about forty of the remnant in 
Silesia and Saxony and of the immigrant 
families of Pennsylvania until the close of 
the 18th century. 

The records of births, marriages, and 
deaths among the Schwenckfelders in 
Pennsylvania, were faithfully kept by one 
of their number. This valuable manu- 


—__— 


1Gen. Rec., p. 17. 
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script record formed the source and basis 
for the first edition of their Genealogical 
Record printed in 1879, as well as for that 
of 1923. In addition to this, many of the 
early families from the time of their ar- 
rival in this country wrote their family 
records into their Bibles, or into their 
printed books. Many of these are pre- 
served. During the latter part of the 19th 
century, a traveling penman was wont to 
visit from house to house to inscribe family 
records artistically into Bibles. From 
1766-1805 the Schwenckfelder ministers 
kept records of names and dates of all 
marriage ceremonies performed by them. 
Other very valuable genealogical sources 
are the old land-grants and deeds, with 
the names of signatories, witnesses, and 
others. These have been preserved in 
large numbers. 

The names of the immigrant families, 
verified by the ship lists, were: Anders, 
Beyer, Dresher, Hartranft, Heebner, 
Heydrich, Hoffmann, Hoffrichter, John, 
Krauss, Kriebel, Mentzel, Meschter, Neu- 
mann, Reinwald, Schoepps, Schubert, 
Schultz, Seipt, Wagner, Warmer, Weiss, 
Wiegner, Yeakel—24 different family 
names of about 40 families, numbering 180 
individuals. There was considerable inter- 
marriage among the group, a practice 
which continued for the greater part of 
their history and has only in recent times 
decreased noticeably. A good example of 
the relationship of the families is offered 
by the family tree of a seventh generation 
descendant of the immigrant families who 
came on the ship St. Andrew, landing at 
Philadelphia 22 September 1734. One 
hundred and five of the 180 Schwenckfelder 
passengers were his ancestors, he being a 
descendant both on his father’s and his 
mother’s side. It is a striking and per- 
haps almost unparalleled coincidence that 
this same descendant can visit the burial 
place of everyone of these ancestors. He 
will find on an appropriate monument the 
name and dates of each of them. A care- 
ful draft of all the burial plots was kept 
from the beginning of their settlement in 
this country, with the names and dates of 
those interred. All the early graves were 
originally marked by simple field stones. 
In 1934, the bi-centenary of their landing, 
these were replaced by small numbered 
markers of granite, and the respective 
names, according to the draft, inscribed 


on the monument erected in the center of 
the plot.. These burial plots are six in 
number. In addition there are four early 
private burial plots. Two of the first 
burial plots were on the outskirts of Phil- 
adelphia, one of which has disappeared by 
the encroachments of the city. The names 
and dates of those interred are recorded. 

The Schwenckfelders were not natural- 
ized until the period 1743-1761. Two lists 
are extant. One of these is found in the 
Pennsylvania Archives at Harrisburg (2nd 
Series, Vol. II, p. 356); the other in the 
publication of the Huguenot Society (Vol. 
XXIV, 1921), London. Duplicate copies 
were sent to England. Many of the im- 
migrants had passed away before naturali- 
zation. In the Huguenot publication they 
are listed as “foreign Protestants in the 
American Colonies” (Gen. Rec. p. 54-55). 
In none of the ship lists or other public 
documents of that early period are they 
called “Schwenckfelders,” but “‘Palatines,” 
or “Quakers.’”” In 1771 one of their num- 
ber prepared a list of those immigrant 
males of 1731-1737, born in Germany, who 
were still living. This list comprises 42 
names. The names of the women were not 
listed. 

A wealth of both genealogical and his- 
torical data is recorded in four Schwenck- 
felder diaries of the 18th century. Of the 
six different migrations, two were covered 
by diarists. The second migration, 1733, 
was chronicled by David Schultz (1717- 
1797). His original copy is preserved by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. It has been printed in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. X, p. 167 #.; partially in 
“The Genealogical Record of Schwenck- 
felder Families, 1923,” p. 35 ff. David 
Schultz was a cousin to Christopher 
Schultz, the diarist of the third and main 
migration, 1734. Their fathers were 
brothers. Their grandfather was Melchior 
Schultz (1647-1708); their great-grand- 
father was Matthias Schultz (1612-1682). 
The “Goldberger Stadtbuch,” a valuable 
deed book, the oldest of its kind in that 
Silesian region, records the names of a 
Christoph Schultz and a George Schultz 
as inhabitants and landowners in Harpers- 
dorf, Silesia, in 1482 and 1843. The same 
names appear again in transfers of prop- 
erty in the years 1593 and early 1600. 
The record-book covering the intervening 
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one hundred years has not been located. 
However, the same names were carried by 
one generation to another as late as 1949. 

David Schultz, an educated youth of 16 
years when he entered this country in 1733, 
chose surveying as a career. One decade 
later he was engaged in that trade. He 
kept copies of his drafts, wills, agreements, 
surveys, and all official activity. In these 
are found the names of the first owners of 
farms in the southeastern part of the 
State. He also kept a daily journal of his 
activities and of events of interest. He 
used almanacs for this purpose. Thirteen 
of these journals have been preserved, 
written in three languages — German, 
Latin, and English. They are _ inter- 
spersed with birth, marriage, and death 
records of his friends and acquaintances 
in the wide territory which he traversed. 
Many of his drafts, maps, journals, and 
manuscripts are preserved in the 
Schwenckfelder Library. 


The diary of the main migration of 180 
Schwenckfelders who landed at Philadel- 
phia on September 22, 1734, was written 
by Christopher Schultz, sixteen year old 
orphan cousin of David Schultz of the 1733 
migration. It was printed as an appendix 
to Christopher Schultz’s book—“Erlauter- 
ung fir Herrn Caspar Schwenckfeld,” etc., 
1771 (2nd ed. 1830; English translation, 
1942), and in “The Genealogical Record of 
Schwenckfelder Families,” 1923, pp. 45-50. 
The genealogical value of this diary in- 
heres in the records of the persons who 
were ill and of those who died and were 
buried at sea on the voyage. Amidst the 
strenuous toil and privations of pioneer 
life, Christopher Schultz continued his 
education; transcribed letters and manu- 
scripts; and wrote several books and a 
series of very valuable historical notes, and 
the constitution for the organization of the 
first Schwenckfelder Church. In 1764, he 
was one of the chief organizers of the 
Schwenckfelder Public School System, the 
first in the state of Pennsylvania, if not 
in America. This was an absolutely un- 
denominational and democratic system of 
schools for the education of all children, 
regardless of creed, in a wide territory. 
It also filled the place of a banking system. 
Valuable genealogical data are recorded in 
the Journal, or Record, of the minutes of 
the trustees of this school system which 
furnished the names of the trustees, teach- 


ers, contributors, investors, borrowers, 
receipts, expenditures, etec.—a complete 
record, with the exception of the names of 
the pupils. However, these are known in 
part from other sources. This Journal, in 
two copies, is preserved in the Schwenck- 
felder Library. It has been printed in 
Schwenckfeldiana I, No. 3. 

Christopher Wiegner (1712-1746) was 
another of the young immigrant Schwenck- 
felders who kept a diary, and his has been 
called most unique. Although written in 
German, some pages contain a secret code- 
writing which no one hitherto has been 
able to decipher. His home in Towamen- 
cin, Pennsylvania, became the scene of 
many visits of Moravians, Quakers, Sev- 
enth Day Adventists from Ephrata, and 
others. His diary records the names of 
many of these as well as his travels and 
visits in the Schwenckfelder communities. 
The original of this diary mysteriously dis- 
appeared several decades ago, but a copy 
is preserved in the Schwenckfelder Li- 
brary. Accounts of it are found in the 
publications of the Historical Society of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania; in 
Chronicles of Pennsylvania, Vol. 2, p. 217; 
H. W. Kriebel, Christopher Wiegner, the 
Towamencin Diarist; and in Schwenck- 
feldiana Vol. I, No. 4. 

Three volumes of diaries by John Krauss 
(1770-1819) are among the genealogical 
sources of the Schwenckfelders. John 
Krauss was the great-grandson of Mel- 
chior Krauss who died suddenly in Holland 
on the eve of the embarkation of the second 
migration of Schwenckfelders in 1733. His 
wife and children continued the journey to 
Pennsylvania. The oldest son, a young 
man of 21 years, brought with him a 
tuning-fork. Music became the recreation, 
and building of church-organs the thriving 
industry, of the Krauss family for many 
years. John Krauss received a classical 
education in the Schwenckfelder Academy 
at Hosensack, Pennsylvania, 1790-1792, 
superseded by a mathematical training at 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, 
1793-1794. He had unusual inventive, me- 
chanical, and musical ability. His educa- 
tion equipped him also for taking the lead- 
ership in, and writing the constitutions 
for, choral unions, bands, and literary so- 
cieties. The records of these and the 
names of its members are preserved. In 
his teens, he and his brother Andrew, with 
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the aid of their father and some crude 
tools, planned and drafted on paper and 
built one of the first pipe-organs in that 
part of the state. At the age of fourteen 
he was engaged in surveying. For a man 
of the versatility of John Krauss, it was 
an absolute necessity to keep a diary and 
accounts. The three volumes of his diaries, 
written not in German, his native tongue, 
but in English, contain records of deeds 
written, surveys made; organs and wool- 
carding machines contracted for and built; 
money spent, lent, or borrowed; payments 
and receipts; planting of crops, harvesting, 


threshing, marketing; slaughtering; trips 
to the cities; visiting of friends and rela- 
tives; attending juries and elections; clerk- 
ing sales; administering estates; carding 
wool and cotton; helping those in sorrow 
or trouble, etc. These items involve the 
names of many early settlers and their 
place of residence. His diaries, records, 
drafts, maps, books, surveyor’s compass 
and chains, were donated by his grand- 
children and great-grand-children to the 
Schwenckfelder Library, Pennsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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TRAILING ANCESTORS THROUGH PENNSYLVANIA‘ 


By FRANCES STRONG HELMAN, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


I should like to share with the reader 
some of the information I have gleaned 
from actual work in my home state and I 
shall deal principally with my section of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 
western Pennsylvania—including a _ por- 
tion of southern Pennsylvania, moving 
westerly along the earliest military route. 
I shall also mention briefly some other 
locations which require study because of 
their historical background, which, when 
unknown, may become pitfalls to the gen- 
ealogist. 

If we are to trail our ancestors in Penn- 
Sylvania it seems best to consider their 
entry into the province. As you know, 
the German element settled first in some 
of the eastern counties notably Lancaster, 
Berks, and Montgomery, and then followed 
the Scotch-Irish into more remote sec- 
tions. 

Philadelphia city, Chester, and Bucks 
Counties had English settlers as a majori- 
ty as the government of Pennsylvania was 
seated there. The Scotch-Irish moved in- 
to Cumberland Valley, now identified as 
Cumberland and Franklin counties. It 
was from these beginnings that western 
Pennsylvania received the majority of its 
settlers. 

From my experience with out-of-state 
people I have found that few understand 
the claims of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Connecticut upon certain sections of our 
state. When the kings of Great Britain 
gave charters for land in the new country, 
they gave lavishly, and later the provincial 
powers found the territories overlapping. 
Maryland extended up into Pennsylvania 
along the southern part until it reached 
the extreme southwest corner. 


1Mrs. Helman appeared before the Society at a 
meeting and delivered an address on this subject 
which this article follows rather closely. When 
speaking, she illustrated her points by the use of 
maps and diagrams which added to the interest of 
this very informative paper. 


Here it was joined by Virginia’s claim 
which continued the remaining 54 miles 
along the present state line. It extended 
in a northerly direction above the forks 
of the Ohio river where Pittsburgh is now 
located. 


To get a good view of that section of 
Pennsylvania claimed by Connecticut lay 
a ruler on the map of the latter state 
allowing it to rest on Pennsylvania, too. 
You will note that the lower boundary of 
Connecticut, if extended westward across 
Pennsylvania state would fall as far south 
as the city of Wilkes-Barre, and thus 
they believed it to be in the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. Now, if the northern 
boundary of Connecticut is traced west- 
ward I am told that you will find it north 
of the present New York state line by 
about two miles. 


These three claims were the cause of 
bitter controversies between the provincial 
powers and certainly created work for the 
genealogist today. The Maryland-Vir- 
ginia situation continued until the close 
of the Revolutionary war when the survey- 
ing of the Mason-Dixon line was com- 
pleted. There were two large manors 
claimed by Maryland in present Adams 
county called “Carroll’s Delight” and 
“Manor of the Maske” where early tracts 
were granted. Adams was formed from 
York County in 1800, and the location can 
be remembered by the fact that the town 
of Gettysburg, site of the famous battle, 
is within its limits. This county is direct- 
ly north of Carroll County, Maryland, but 
during the period just mentioned it was a 
part of Baltimore County. The third 
series of the Pennsylvania Archives has 
quite a few maps which show the territory 
in the early days. In fact it might be 
well to check carefully the new Guide to 
the Published Archives of Pennsylvania. 
It was published in 1949 by the Pennsyl- 
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vania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion at Harrisburg. The guide contains 
101 pages and may be found in large 
libraries. Should you be interested in a 
copy for your own collection of books they 
are not expensive. (The price given re- 
cently was $1.00 a copy.) Maryland also 
has some books on the boundary dispute. 


A bit of this section which can be used 
as an example is Warren Township, 
Franklin County. This little township is 
situated in the southwestern corner of 
the county, and has been known as War- 
ren township since 1799. Only the south- 
ern part was included in Maryland’s claim 
before the Mason-Dixon line was run. 
The Marylanders could more easily fol- 
low up Cove Creek and possess themselves 
of land adapted to agriculture than the 
people from Antrim could cross Little 
Cove Mountain and reach the same place. 
On March 29, 1798, an Act of the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania annexed it from Bed- 
ford County to Franklin County and made 
it a part of Montgomery Township—later 
it became Warren; thus the genealogist 
is given three places to search for early 
records: Bedford and Franklin Counties 
in Pennsylvania (these were once part of 
Cumberland County), and Washington 
County, Maryland, which was created 
from Frederick. 


Virginia claimed jurisdiction over the 
whole of Westmoreland, Allegheny, Fay- 
ette, Washington, and Greene Counties in 
the southwestern corner of Pennsylvania, 
already described. It was known as the 
district of West Augusta, and then divided 
into three counties: Yohogania, Mononga- 
lia, and Ohio. At the same time as Vir- 
ginians were holding their courts in the 
three counties, those loyal to Pennsylvania 
were conducting court at Hannastown, 
not far from present Greensburg, in West- 
moreland County. This might have 
caused a great deal of trouble between the 
settlers had they not been plunged into 
the war for independence. The hardy 
pioneers of Virginia followed Braddock’s 
road into the locality or came up the 
Monongahela and Youghogheny River val- 
leys. During the war the settlers were 
attached to the militia of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia according to their loyalty. 
Records of the 9th and 18th Virginia 
regiments will be found to list many of 


those loyal to Virginia, although living in 
that southwestern corner of Pennsylvania. 
The “Annals of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Lewis C. Walkinshaw, gives a 
very good account of the claim and the 
activities. The records of the Westmore- 
land courts may still be seen at Greens- 
burg. The village of Hannastown where 
the first courts were held was burned by 
Indians in 1782, but I have found all 
records for which I have searched, except 
some early assessment lists. Some of the 
Virginia records were destroyed by fire at 
Morgantown, W. Va., but most of them 
were preserved and were published by 
Crumrine under the title of “Virginia 
Minutes.” 


Connecticut sent a group of settlers in- 
to Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, while it 
was still Northampton County, to estab- 
lish a colony. About the same time, Penn- 
sylvania proprietaries sent a group of men 
into the same valley to open and run a 
trading post. Then the trouble started 
which in time was known as the Penna- 
mite wars, and caused blood-shed, arrests, 
and ill feeling, followed by conferences. 
This, too, was prolonged by the Revolu- 
tion. The settlers of both colonies were 
in turn dispossessed of their claims. 
Indian depredations caused additional 
confusion. All this resulted in deep dis- 
gust for the poor people whose only aim 
was to found a home and raise their chil- 
dren in peace. The trouble was finally 
settled after the Revolution, but by this 
time many of the settlers had migrated 
westward along the west Branch of the 
Susquehanna. Meadville, Crawford Coun- 
ty, was founded by two brothers, John and 
David Mead, who had been disposessed of 
their land. 


During the Revolutionary War, the Con- 
necticut settlers formed companies in 
Pennsylvania that were attached to Con- 
necticut regiments. A good Luzerne coun- 
ty history will give detailed information 
of this activity. If your ancestors are 
found to have come from Luzerne, North- 
ampton, or Northumberland Counties, do 
not be surprised if the trail leads you 
back to New England—all because of Con- 
necticut’s claim. 


Having dealt with claims by three other 
colonies as reason for migration from 
other parts of the new country, we find 
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Pennsylvania’s frontier being pushed 
westward. Because of the inland port at 
Fort Duquesne, later Fort Pitt, and finally 
Pittsburgh, there was reason on the part 
of the provincial powers to keep in close 
touch with the western wilderness. In- 
dian traders and a few others established 
themselves along the trails in the wild 
country between the east and the west. 


Foundations of commercial life began 
about 1759. When a family states their 
ancestor was born in Westmoreland about 
1750 it is very unlikely—they are not fa- 
miliar with the settlement of the area. 
Braddock approached Pittsburgh from the 
south. General Forbes came from the 
east over the Alleghenies. Strongholds 
along Forbes’ military road were Fort 
Bedford, Fort Ligonier, and Fort Pitt. 
Some who helped in the construction of 
this road returned to claim land by ‘“‘toma- 
hawk rights.” Soon there were villages 
at the forts: Bedford, Ligonier, and Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh had two hundred fam- 
ilies in 1760. 


Colonel James Burd built a new road 
through the Fayette County area which 
traders used as far as the Monongahela 
River, then floated the goods into Pitts- 
burgh, but the Forbes road was by far 
the greatest travelway. Trader’s cabins 
appeared along the road and then came 
taverns for accommodation of the travel- 
ers, followed by the adventurous pioneers 
who had visited the area or had heard 
glowing reports from soldiers, Indian in- 
termediaries, and missionaries. 


For an example of such migration we 
might take the life of Andrew Byerly and 
his family. Andrew Byerly lived in the 
vicinity of Bushy Run in 1761. He was a 
baker, has been born in Switzerland, and 
after his arrival in the new world had 
conducted an inn in Lancaster town, in 
the eastern part of the state. Then Byer- 
ly moved westward to Fort Bedford and 
baked bread for the garrison troops there. 
His son Jacob was born in Bedford in 
1760. Shortly thereafter, probably early 
the next year, the Byerly family moved 
westward along the new road and settled 
in this locality./ They were warned of 
danger from the Indians, but owing to 
Mrs. Byerly’s delicate condition and the 
fact that neighbors were staying, the By- 
erlys remained near Bushy Run—the 


towns of Export and Irwin are near the 
spot today. 


In 1763, Andrew was returning from 
burying some neighbors who had been 
killed by Indians on the day his own fam- 
ily was forced to flee from them. At this 
time Colonel Henry Bouquet was ap- 
proaching with his troops to bring relief to 
the garrison and besieged settlers at Pitts- 
burgh, or Fort Pitt as it was then known. 
He encountered the Indians, much to his 
surprise, at Bushy Run. There Andrew 
Byerly acted as one of the guides for 
Bouquet. This battle with the Indians at 
Bushy Run broke the back of Pontiac’s 
Conspiracy, and never again did the red- 
skins question the supremacy of the whites 
in western Pennsylvania. This was 1763 
and it is natural to believe that the inflow 
of settlers came after this date. 


True, there were marauding bands of 
Indians after 1763, but they knew the 
whites were there to stay. In 1782, the 
village of Hannastown, located on the old 
Forbes road, was attacked and most of the 
buildings burned. Court was held in a 
tavern owned by Robert Hanna, and it is 
said it was so close to the stockade that 
the Indians were afraid to go near enough 
to fire it. 

A man, Benjamin Walker by name, who 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary War 
and an Indiana County pioneer, was pres- 
ent that day and carried with him a small 
Bible. When the alarm came he placed 
the Bible on a rafter as he went out the 
door. When the Indians had gone he 
found the book, the covers warped a trifle 
because of rain which had fallen in the 
meantime, but otherwise all right. This 
leads one to believe the county records 
were in the Hanna tavern during that In- 
dian raid and burning of the village. 


After 1795, the Indians ceased to be 
dangerous. There were devilish little 
pranks, but no scalpings, cabin fires, and 
so forth, in this section of Pennsylvania. 
Then the real influx of settlers began. 
Some had owned land but were afraid to 
occupy it until then. 


Following the first treaty at Fort Stan- 
wix in 1768, a whole diagonal strip from 
the northeast to the southwest belonged 
to the Penns. Before this some had ac- 
quired military permits and were allowed 
to hold these lands provided they made 
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proper application for them. Hundreds 
applied for tracts in western Pennsylvania 
when the land office opened in Philadelphia 
in 1769. By that time, “tomahawk rights” 
were perfected by patents issued by the 
Commonwealth. 


The second treaty of Fort Stanwix 
which completed the purchase of the last 
of the Indian land in Pennsylvania took 
place in 1784. Fort Stanwix was in the 
northwest section. This land had not 
been settled prior to this time, and almost 
at once another handicap was presented 
to those eager to build homes in the new 
territory. Huge tracts of land were pur- 
chased by rich men of the east who formed 
companies and held the land for high 
prices. 


One of the most interesting stories in 
our county came about through this situa- 
tion. About 1825, Thomas White, of Eng- 
lish birth, was educated in Philadelphia, 
and when ready to enter the professional 
world as an attorney, started for New 
Orleans by stage coach. Upon arriving 
at Huntingdon, in Central Pennsylvania, 
he stopped to visit friends for a few days 
and met a very lovely young lady and the 
visit became quite prolonged. 


During this time the attorney died who 
was in charge of affairs for the rich Phila- 
delphia land owners of this section. These 
men asked Thomas White to take over this 
work. Anxious to remain in the north 
young Thomas accepted their offer and 
came to Indiana County. In due time the 
beautiful Caroline Brooks McConnell be- 
came his bride and their home was estab- 
lished. Thomas White became the second 
judge of the county, and he and his de- 
scendants have played a prominent part 
in civic and social affairs of this section 
of the State. 


If you are interested in historical novels 
of these pre-Revolutionary days, I recom- 
mend “Red Morning” by Ruth Frazier 
Frey, in which she tells of her ancestors, 
John and Jane Frazier, who were active in 
the Virginia area in the south west corner 
of the state. John Frazier was interested 
in the manufacture of rifles, was present 
at Braddock’s defeat, and died just about 
the time the county of Westmoreland was 
formed from Bedford. I have seen Or- 
phans Court records in Bedford of the 
settlement of his estate. 


Another set of books are those by Her- 
vey Allen, one of which, “Forest and 
Fort,” covers the activities of beseiged 
Fort Pitt and the careful removal of the 
dying commandant from Fort Pitt to 
Bedford village. “Bedford Village” deals 
with life of the garrison at the fort, the 
village around it, and the hardships of 
the settlers, and “Toward the Morning” 
takes us to Carlisle and historic Cumber- 
land county. All these episodes took place 
in the days when the residents of Pitts- 
burgh had to go to Carlisle, a long and 
difficult journey, when they had to be 
present in court. There are many other 
interesting books, but these will give you 
a picture of those by-gone days. 


Brothers Valley was settled by members 
of the Church of the Brethren, commonly 
called “Dunkers.” They were there be- 
fore Bedford was formed from Cumber- 
land county in 1771. Later, in 1795, 
Brothers Valley Township, Bedford Coun- 
ty, became Somerset County. The Eng- 
lish called the section Stony Creek Glades, 
and since Colonel James Burd’s road 
passed this way it was generally known 
as the Glades road. I can put those inter- 
ested in touch with persons who have 
records of the early German brethren. 


Construction of the Pennsylvania Canal, 
completed about 1829, brought those who 
were interested in freighting on canal 
boats, also ambitious tavern keepers, and 
others who sought a fortune through the 
canal. A great many Irish came into the 
country at this time to work on the build- 
ing of the canal. Later iron furnaces 
were built, and then came the iron work- 
ers. Many of these people lived while 
there on land owned by the furnace pro- 
prietors, and census records in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or tax lists in the county itself 
are the most likely places to find record 
of them. 


I know one man who, upon receiving an 
inquiry for information about someone, 
said to have lived in the locality, searches 
old record books of the general store. If 
the person in question paid for his articles 
with wheat, potatoes, or other farm pro- 
duce, the searcher is sure the shopper 
must have established a home in the local- 
ity and considered staying there, but if 
the shopper paid cash then he assumes 
that he worked on the canal or nearby 
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iron furnace, and the letter is answered 
accordingly. 


The discovery of oil in western Pennsyl- 
vania was something akin to the “gold 
rush” of ’49. The Drake oil well in 
Venango County was opened August 27, 
1859. The census records of 1860 and 
1870 of that county might be the solution 
in case your ancestor is missing from 
another locality. 


Much work was done on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in western Pennsylvania 
between 1845 and 1860. The 1850 census 
of Westmoreland county is a_ splendid 
record of the great number of Irish who 
came to lay those tracks. 


One of the most deplorable conditions 
in the genealogical field in our common- 
wealth is the lack of early marriage 
records. Marriage licenses were not re- 
quired until 1884. Prior to that date we 
can only hope for church, Bible records, 
or records of the justice of peace. The 
justice of peace kept a record of all mar- 
riages he performed, and at the expira- 
tion of his commission was requested to 
turn his books over to the prothonotary 
of the county. However, the request was 
not always compiled with. The Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County has started to collect records of 
these early marriages from all sources 
considered reliable. 


From 1852 to 1856 there was some sort 
of requirement in the commonwealth for 
registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. We have found quite a few of 
these in Indiana County, but we know 
they are not complete because such events 
in our own family are not recorded. 
Forms were printed for the physician to 
fill in with the name, sex, and color of the 
child, name of the father, maiden name of 
the mother and names of any other chil- 
dren. The date of birth, day of the week 
and, in many cases, the hour of the day 
was given. They were signed by the 
physician and in some cases the midwife 
was mentioned. Apparently the physi- 
cians in some counties were more faithful 
than others. As already stated, our coun- 
ty records are fair, but in Franklin 
County death records only are found, and 
in another county only a few birth records 
were kept. Few present-day clerks will 
tell you that these records exist, probably 


because they really do not know about 
them. All counties were required to keep 
records of births and deaths from 1890 to 
1906, and these books may be seen at the 
court house. The earlier records if they 
exist will be found in the office of the Reg- 
ister of Wills or the Clerk of Orphans 
Court. 

It usually took from three to five years 
to set up a county judicially; during that 
period the records were kept in the mother 
county. 

Naturalization records are kept in the 
prothonotary’s office. The index will give 
the date of declaration of intention to 
become a citizen, the country from which 
he came, date the certificate was granted, 
and the names of the persons who vouched 
for him. The original papers may give 
additional information, such as age on ar- 
rival and the port in which the ship 
docked. In the prothonotary’s office you 
will also find surveys of old land tracts or 
some sort of record of these claims. Old 
assessment records are filed with the coun- 
ty commissioners. At least these are the 
officials who should have the records in 
their custody. Occasionally) they are 
placed in another office where more space 
is available. 


The Soldiers Grave Register will be 
found in the office of Veterans Affairs for 
that county. This register gives the sol- 
dier’s name, cemetery in which buried, 
military attachment, dates, and the source 
of information. Soldiers of all wars are 
recorded as far as they were known. You 
can well understand that location of 
graves of many Revolutionary soldiers 
and veterans of the War of 1812 has been 
lost, but the Soldiers Grave Register is 
valuable and I believe their records of 
soldiers of the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American and World Wars are almost 
complete. 


The recorded Soldiers Discharge rec- 
ords are kept in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds. These you will find give a 
goodly number of Civil War veterans 
from the area. 


For York county, Pennsylvania, you 
will find a vast amount of material at the 
York County Historical Society. I have 
learned that they have records of 5,000 
families. Forty thousand cemetery en- 
tries have been copied from the grave- 
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yards of York and Adam Counties. Wills 
have been abstracted and are filed alpha- 
betically as are many other records from 
the court house. A book of great value 
was found about 1934 in the attic of the 
court house by Henry James Young, the 
director of the society. It has been copied 
and indexed and is now in the society’s 
library. This shows the residents of the 
various townships in York county who 
were notified to send a substitute for the 
militia. I used this book recently and I 
located a name there after having fruit- 
lessly checked the Pennsylvania Archives 
for military service. Quite a number of 
early church records have been copied and 
bound, and some are in the process of 
being carded. Obituaries are clipped from 
the newspapers of the locality, dated, and 
filed, and in addition, you will find a fine 
library of printed local histories. The old 
surveys were given to the society by the 
prothonotary and are now indexed. In 


this county there is little occasion to visit 


the court house unless it is desired to read 
the wills, deeds, and other records which 
are only in abstract form in the society 
files. 


The Lancaster County Historical Socie- 
ty has many records from cemeteries and 
manuscripts, and their own papers are 
indexed. The Fackenthal Library, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, in Lancaster, 
houses the Historical Society of the Re- 
formed Church, and here is found one of 
the finest collections of Reformed and 
Lutheran church records in the country. 
Other Lutheran records may be found at 
the repository of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


The priceless collection of material in 
the library of the Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, is known to all genealogists. 
This organization publishes a magazine 
which is found in Washington and other 
large libraries. 


Carnegie library in Pittsburgh has im- 
portant manuscript material. D.A.R. 
chapters and historical societies all over 
the commonwealth have shown varying 
degrees of interest in collecting material. 
In many cases the records are kept in the 
home of a member so it is well to make 
inquiry at the public library or register of 
wills in a rural county for the name of 


the local person interested in this line of 
work. 


There is a map of desk size which has 
been published for years which shows the 
area purchased from the Indians, the 
claims of the three other colonies, and the 
formation of the counties. You may ob- 
tain this free of charge by writing the 
Department of Interior, Harrisburg, Pa., 
and asking for the genealogical map of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
Department of Commerce puts out a very 
good road map showing some places of 
historic interest on one side, and the road 
map with the counties on the other side. 
This, too, may be had for the asking. 
Maps of the various counties may be had 
by writing the Department of Highways. 
These are large maps and I have been told 
there is a charge for them. I obtain maps 
by calling at the office of the AAA or some 
automobile club in the county. These 
maps cost from 25 to 50 cents, and there 
is plenty of space around the map to jot 
down the formation of the townships and 
other notes of value to the searcher. 


I am editor of “Your Family Tree’, a 
bi-monthly genealogical magazine dealing 
with Pennsylvania material. This is a 
modest little publication now in its ninth 
year, but we have subscribers in every 
state in the union, some in Canada and 
Hawaii, and one in Alaska. Many of these 
subscribers do not have access to large 
libraries and in many far-away places 
Pennsylvania material is sadly lacking. 
It is to the searcher, such as those on the 
Nebraska plains, that a publication like 
this one is especially welcome. We try to 
guide them in doing their own research 
by giving material to help in finding exact 
locations. I have taken the area of Bed- 
ford and Westmoreland counties and 
broken it down into the counties of the 
present day and this has met the approval 
of a large number of our subscribers. 
This break-down follows. 


Vast Area Once Covered by Three 
Counties 


To aid those not familiar with the for- 
mation of the western Pennsylvania coun- 
ties we arrange the following chart to 
show the vast territory covered by Bed- 
ford, Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
Counties during the Revolutionary War. 
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Further help in research to be conducted 
in present counties such as boundaries, 
county-seats, available researchers in the 
locality, etc., will be sent upon request.? 
Bedford formed 1771 from a part of Cum- 

berland. 

Westmoreland formed from Bedford 1773, 
and in 1785 part of the purchase of 
1784 was added thereto. 

Huntington was formed 1787 from Bed- 
ford. 

Somerset formed 1795 from Bedford. 

Lycoming formed 1795 from part of 
Northumberland. 


OLD WESTMORELAND: 
1. Washington—1781—from Westmore- 
land. 

A. Allegheny — 1788 — from West- 

moreland and Washington. 

a. Armstrong—1800—from Alle- 
gheny, Westmoreland, and Ly- 
coming. Clarion County—1839 
—Armstrong and Venango, 
and Washington. 

b. Butler—1800—from Allegheny. 

c. Beaver—1800—from Allegheny 
and Washington. 

d. Crawford — 1800 —from Alle- 
gheny. 

e. Erie —1800—from Allegheny. 

f. Mercer — 1800 — from Alle- 
gheny. 

Lawrence—1849—from Beaver 
and Mercer. 

g. Venango — 1800 — Allegheny 

and Lycoming. 

h. Warren—1800—Allegheny and 
Lycoming. 

B. Greene—1796—from Washington. 
2. Fayette—1783—from Westmoreland. 
3. Indiana—1803—from Westmoreland 

and Lycoming. 


LYCOMING: 
1. Potter—1804. 
2. Tioga—1804. 
3. Jefferson—1804. 
A. Elk —18438 —from Jefferson, 
Clearfield and McKean. 
B. Forest —1848—from Jefferson 
and Venango. 
. Sullivan — 1847. 
. Armstrong — 1800 — only a part. 
Indiana — 1803 — only the northern 
part. 
. Venango — 1800 — only a part. 
. Warren — 1800 — only a part. 
. Clearfield —1804— from Lycoming 
and Huntington. 


COW Ho 


2Please send stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. 


CAMBRIA — 1804— from Huntington and 
Somerset. 


Old Bedford County was erected from 
Cumberland County, in 1771, with Robert 
McCrea, William Miller and Robert Moore 
as appointed commissioners. The area of 
this county was immense for it held with- 
in its limits twenty present counties, or 
at least parts of twenty counties. These 
subdivisions are shown below. 


The town of Bedford dates back at least 
as early as 1751 when a man named Rea 
settled on the bank of the Juniata River. 
There was a fort or defense of some kind 
in the locality before 1758 when Forbes 
came through engaged in cutting the mili- 
tary road through to Fort Pitt (Pitts- 
burgh). The place was first called Rays- 
town, but about this time it changed to 
Fort Bedford, or just Bedford. The turn- 
pike from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
passed through the village. Washington’s 
Headquarters, used during the Whiskey — 
Rebellion (1794), is still standing on the 
main street. 


Morrison’s Cove is a fertile valley eight 
miles wide and 12 miles long, and extends 
into present Blair and Centre Counties. 
Wills Creek Valley and Friend’s Cove are 
also in this section of the state. 


But, here’s what happened to “Old Bed- 
ford.” Its townships were thus divided: 
Ayr was created before 1761—all in Ful- 

ton Co. now. 


1767—Dublin Twp. formed—bounded by 
Fennet Twps. on one side, Col- 


raine and Barre on the other. Dub- 
lin is all in Fulton Co. today 
(1850). 
1767—Coleraine formed. 
1767—Cumberland Twp. formed—now is 
Cumberland Valley, Bedford Co. 
1767—Bedford Twp., still in Bedford Co. 
1767—Barree Twp.—now part of Hunt- 
ingdon Co. 


1771—Brother’s Valley Twp.—first town- 
ship west of the Alleghenies—now 
Somerset Co. 


1771—F airfield Twp.—now Westmoreland 
Co. 


1771—Mt. Pleasant Twp.—now West- 
moreland Co. 


177 Sr T w p. — Westmoreland 
0. 


1771—Pitt Twp.—now large portions of 
Allegheny, Beaver and Washington 
counties, 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 


The National Genealogical Society presently has available for sale the following 
special publications. 


Price per copy 
To non- To 
No, male members members 


3 Early Emigrant Trails East of the Mississippi, by Mar- 
PHEeWa ni ewiss | hitd Printing, 1962 2526 Oy ae es $2.00 $1.00 

4 Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Tax Lists, 1751, 1756, 

1757, 1758, by Albert H. Gerberich and Gaius M. 
Brumbaueh. Second Printing, 1962.02.00... 6 2 $2.00 $1.00 

10 Reconstructed 1790 Census of Delaware, by Leon de- 
NS eC Na hy) tale arg See Ae eo pa° 9! 6 eaata ele $3.00 $2.25 

ll A Yankee in King George’s Archives, by Kenneth M. 
Se es ee ET Gaga ie. Mia tb a eo! bo! een eum ee $1.00 $ .79 

12 Dutch Systems in Family Naming (New York and New 
gereey), by Rosalie Fellows Bailey. 0/02. 20)... $1.00 » ae 

13 History of the National Genealogical Society, 1903-1953, 
PINE CHO Bik oe te St bg ta aes Cheb wie sk atte: ac $1.00 SHE es 

14 General Aids to Genealogical Research. Reprinted from 

the National Genealogical Society Quarterly. Second 
hao RPS Ug DERM ae OR an pay Ren Fade ara rea ce SP $3.00 $2.00 

15 Special Aids to Genealogical Research on Southern 

Families. Reprinted from the National Genealogical 
Society Quarterly. Second Printing, 1962........ $4.00 $3.00 

16 Special Aids to Genealogical Research in Northeastern 

and Central States. Reprinted from the National Gen- 
Bator Car mOciety Ouarterly Oise a one SS ee $3.00 $2.00 
17 Genealogy, Handmaid of History, by Lester J. Cappon. $1.00 $ .90 

18 A belated Census of Earliest Settlers of Cape Girardeau 
County, Missouri, by William J.Gammon....... $2.00 $1°25 

19 Genealogical Research in German-Speaking Lands: A 
PO MCPLU ac ale a et eel gy eon aka 's OR Ve eis leh 8s $1.00 $ .90 
20 Americans of Jewish Descent, by Malcolm H. Stern.. 2 3/0 $ .90 

21 Passports Issued by Governors of Georgia, 1785 to 
1809, by Mary G. Bryan. Second Printing, 1962.... $3.00 $2.00 

22 The First Census of Texas, 1829-1836, by Marion Day 
Maio Soeoond Printing 19020005) SM. ie tye 8 eee $3.00 $2.00 

23 Baptismal Records of Jerusalem Lutheran and Reformed 
Church, Berks County, Penn., by John L. Kistler .. $2.00 $1.50 

24 Long Island Genealogical Source Material (A Bibliogra- 

phy), by Herbert F, Seversmith and Kenn Stryker- 


eee RM ia Ne! st UP UR tl Ghee hOe a vee ee wie” he, 9 $4.00 $3.00 
25 Heraldry for the American Genealogist, by Jean Stephen- 
te AS eR RTS Se a $2.00 $1.25 


Send any orders, and address any inquiries about membership, that may be 
desired to the Society. 


NATIONAL GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 
1921 Sunderland Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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